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...is set up to help fix this! 
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TRAINING ASSISTANCE + MOTION PICTURES «+ SLIDEFILMS « DRAMATIZATIONS e« VISUALIZATIONS « PRESENTATIONS 


OFFICES NEW YORK 18 DAYTON 2 DETROIT 11 PITTSBURGH 22 CHICAGO 1 HOLLYWOOD 28 
1775 Broadway 310 Talbott Bidg. 2821 E. Grand Bivd, Gateway Center 230 N. Michigan Ave, 5746 Sunset Bivd, 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN—706,143 LINES GAIN 


2nd EVENING PAPER 330,992 LINES GAIN 


3rd EVENING PAPER 67.071 LINES LOSS 


Ist MORNING PAPER 607.830 LINES GAIN 


2nd MORNING PAPER 111,882 LINES GAIN 


3rd MORNING PAPER 199,215 LINES LOSS 


4th MORNING PAPER 243,632 LINES LOSS 


NOTE: Gains and losses based on total retail advertising linage, daily 


and Sunday. 2nd and 3rd evening papers publish six days weekly. 
Source: Media Records 


The Journal - American gained 
over 700,000 lines- of retail ad- 
vertising in the first six months 
of ‘55—far more than any other 
New York newspaper and con- 
tinuing the Journal-American’s 
rillion-line retail increase in ‘54. 


The Journal-American also gained 
15.6% in total advertising linage, 
in the first six months of ‘55—by 
far the largest percentage in- 
crease of all seven New York 
newspapers and double the pick- 
up of the field. 


it’s better in the evening and it’s best in the 
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Elks are seasoned travellers for ADVERTISING 
both business and pleasure. “Anrthing You Can Sell Cheap 


1 Can Sell Cheaper!" 
42% average 19 business tri ‘ 
Wiican “The textile industry,” James E. Robison, president, Indian 


82% averaged 2,164 miles on | Head Mills, - “with few exceptions, is fumbling, stumbl- 

ing, bumbling along—yelling bloody murder about low cloth 

their vacation trips. prices, high cotton costs, increased labor costs, and miserable 

Average length of vacation is 19 days. return on investment . . . I submit that its biggest failing is 
under promotion.” 


Elks are a big market for travel 
because they are leaders in business Low-Budget TV at Work 


and in their community. You can reach Four advertisers with TV budgets of $16,000 to $350,000 
this rich market in report sales problems, solutions, and sales results. 
The Elks Magazine. By Victor Seydel, Vice-President in Charge of Radio and 


gh , I 
Get the whole picture about 1,065,630 Elks (ABC). Television, Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


See the new Ross Federal Report packed with 
facts about Elks and their magazine. “Monitor” Revives Network Radio 


Eighteen national advertisers schedule “announcements” on 
NBC’s new 40-hour week-end “service.” They’re buying time 
at a $90,000-a-week, $5-million-a-year clip . . . and business 
MAGAZINE is expected to improve after October 1. 
By Lawrence M. Hughes, Feature Editor 
New York Detroit 
Chicago Los Angeles Why Carnation Favors Television 
When you have a product which can be demonstrated, adver- 
tise it where you can demonstrate it. That is the basic 
philosophy back of Carnation’s introduction of its new Instant 
Chocolate-Flavored Drink 


COMPENSATION 


How Large Corporations 
"Marry" Their Sales Heads 


As of the first of this month, those sales executives whose 
employers permit them to buy company stock on a restricted 
option basis have paper profits which range from 4% to 
400% over an average of 18-month holding period. ........ 


FINANCING 


How Sales Executives Use Factoring 
To Boost Sales and Profits Today 


Factoring provides busy executives with counsel on sales 
opportunities, production and specialized financing. 


By Walter E. Kelly, Executive Vice-President, Commercial 
Dames Cage. « «snes hb iad: Bhp ses oe Lagasse tie 


ST. LOUIS | 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Is It Time to Audit 
Your Management Practices? 
A check list prepared by Martin Thiede, Controller, Superior 
Plating, Inc., and Stephen J. Oros, John A. Patton Manage- 
ment Engineers, Inc., te help you take inventory of your own 
management effectivemess. . 6.4... 5. cece csc awecsesseceees 
vi 1! | ‘ | 
if LN0[ [Q| JOC ’ MANPOWER 
We Train, Train, Train Our Men 
“We know the value of a salesman. That is why we take 
exceptional pains to select, to train and develop, and to com- 


pensate him for a professional approach to sales work, and 
to keep him and his family with us for life.” 


By Ray Winther, President, Ray Winther Co. ............. 56 
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MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Will Du Pont's “Ludox" Duplicate 

Success of Nylon and Cellophane? 
Not so long ago “Ludox” was « highly questionable product. 
Then Mohawk Carpet Mills discovered its soil-resistance 


quality. That was du Pont’s first big break. Now it is ready 
to promote “Ludox.” 


PRICING POLICIES 
Are FTC's Price Findings 


"Fascinatingly Inconsistent"? 
The Federal Trade Commission in one decision seems to 
warn business: The commission, and not you, will decide if 
you are being hurt by two-price competition. But in another 
decision the commission ruled out proof of injury. 


By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor. ................ 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


Hammer Maker Spikes Competition; 

Founds New Company in the Process 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., which cut wooden handles on 
hammers for 99 years, was threatened by new steel handles. 
Experiments with fiberglas recouped sales, launched expan- 
sion, diversification into chemicals. 


By Robert Letwin 


PROMOTION 


Look Who's Buying 
Auto Air-Conditioners! 


Not just the guy in the new Cadillac . . . not the man who 
has everything. Today plain John Doe is buying his car with 
factory-installed air-conditioning. And American Motors is 
making a good thing of its lowest-price offering, so equipped. 


SALES CONTROL 


Why Not Let Charts 
Control Your Sales Force? 


They work fine for the five-man sales staff of the Jack 
Bonner Co., Corpus Christi, Tex. The system could also work 
effectively for larger concerns. 


By Ruel McDaniel 


SALES PROMOTION 


Fashion on the Week-End 
For the Man Around the House 


It’s charcoal gray on Madison Ave., but in the home of 
today’s do-it-yourselfer it’s Big Yank matched twills in tan 
or gray. Complete set less than $6.00. 

By Etna M. Kelley 


SALESMANSHIP 


How This Salesman Sold Me— 
No. 4 of a Series 
It Isn't the Man, It's the Training 


By Fen Doscher, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Lily- 
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DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Marketing Pictographs 
Retail Sales (Industrial) 
Executive Shifts Scratch Pad 
Human Side 
SU Stee cr acc bateeeaee 
Worth Writing For 
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ADVERTISERS 


PLACED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WITH THE HELP OF 


1608 


ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 
in 1955 Annual Edition of 


THOMAS REGISTER 


The Record Speaks for Itself! 


READERSHIP-ZERO 
BUYERSHIP-1100° 


It Really Pays te Advertise in... 


THOMAS 


REGISTER 


96% PAID CIRCULATION 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 
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chains -43% 
of the people in New York City & suburbs who bought 
in the past month from 10 leading grocery chains 


are News readers- 


The 4,780,000 Daily News readers are your best 
customers, as you will see in the most comprehensive 
market and media study ever made of New York. 

It gives new data on each metropolitan newspaper. 


Profile of the millions 
. .. based on 10,349 personal interviews in New York & 

suburbs, by W. R. Simmons & Associates Research, Inc. 
Now shown in visual presentation, by appointment only. 
Inquire any New York News office! 


(Copyright 1955 by News Syndicate Co., Inc.) 
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Air conditioning units-32% 
of the adults living in New York City & suburbs 
who own a home or office air conditioning unit 


are News readers- 


... There are 4,780,000 Daily News readers. They 
have more jobs, incomes, homes, cars, appliances, buy 
most of the groceries, drugs, toiletries, clothing 

. and buy the best—as you'll see in the most 
informative study ever made of New York newspaper 
readers of all ages, both sexes, every income group— 


Profile of the millions 


Now being shown to advertising executives, in visual 
presentation. See it! Call any New York News office. 


(Copyright 1955 by News Syndicate Co., Ine.) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760 
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: Chapman's and 60 other 
arking for 6,000 cars 
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Exciting things are happening in Milwaukee 
retail business with 75 million dollars being 
invested in huge new shopping centers—all 
located in outward moving fringes of Mil- 
waukee’s fast growing “million area.” At 
least four of the centers include, or will iti- 
clude, major department stores. 


GIMBELS opened their second Milwaukee 
store in 1954—a five million dollar beauty in 
Southgate — and have another planned for 
the big regional Mayfair center. 


MARSHALL FIELD is coming to Milwau- 
kee with a major store in the 18 million dol- 
lar Mayfair center planned to open in 1°56. 


SCHUSTER'S have expanded their three 
Milwaukee department stores and are now 
building the 15 million dollar Capitol Court 
regional shopping center, including their 
fourth department store and 60 other stores. 


CHAPMAN'S, with one department store 
in downtown Milwaukee, will have a second 
store in Capitol Court. 


SEARS recently occupied its fourth Milwau- 
kee store in the Bay Shore shopping center. 


There are the merchandisers who know Mil- 
waukee best. Their new multimillion dollar 
investments are further evidence that this 
$1.3 billion retail center is one of America’s 
most rewarding markets for advertisers. In 
1954 The Milwaukee Journal again pub- 
lished more department store advertising 
than any other newspaper in America. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


350,000 Copies Daily 489,000 Copies Sunday 


National Representatives — O'Mara & Ormsbee, inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles” San Francisco 


The best weekends in network radio are on 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


the CBS Radio Network 


No matter where they spend their summer weekends, 
more people enjoy themselves with CBS Radio than 
they do anywhere else in network radio. During the 
weekend, the average sponsored program on CBS Radio 
commands a 45°/. greater audience per minute than 
the number 2 network. This makes every minute count 


that much more on the CBS RADIO NETWORK 


Source: Nielsen Radio Index, Second Report for June, 1955; 8:00 a. m. to 11:00 p. m., Saturday and Sunday (Average Audience basis). 
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Stickin Around 
with KLEEN-STIK 
Make Mine KLEEN-STIK! 


That’s the order from more and 
more advertisers every day — na- 
tional and loca! alike. From window 
““sereamers”’ to pin-point labels. . . 
simple signs or complex construc- 
tions—this amazing pressure-sen- 
sitive P.O.P. adhesive does so many 
things—and does ’em all well! 


California’s ‘““‘Cow-Conscious’”’ 


. .. thanks to 60,000 of these vivid 
bumper stripes distributed by the 
CALIFORNIA DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY Advisory Board. Created by 
BRISACHER, WHEELER & 
STAFF, San Francisco advertising 
engineers, the campaign attracted 
so much favorable attention from 
church and civic groups, city offi- 
cials, etc., that it may soon go 
national. Printed big ’n bold on easy- 
to-apply KLEEN-STIK, with let- 
ters of fire silk-screened in Day-Glo 
“Fire Orange”’. A toast (in milk!) to 
TOM TORRISON and the WIL- 
LIAMS PRINTING CoO., 8.F., for 
the swell production! 


“Eggs-sellent’ idea! 


Like a good turn, one good display 
idea ets another. That’s how this 
-STIK “Slide-Stik” was de- 
by AL KOVNAT and JACK 
. iN, — Promotion Mer. and 
vertisi " 7 eit. y of 
HELENE cORTI INDUS- 
TRIES, Chicago. Result —the cute 
al and distinctive yellow bottle are 
ing “‘projected” in thousands of 
drug and toiletry outlets—held in 
place on walls, show-cases, and other 
poreenent spots by two KLEEN- 
strips. ““Eggs- ” uc- 
tion by EXCELLO PRESS Ohi. 
cago. 


To give P.O.P. displays that “eggs- 
tra’ selling punch, make yours 
KLEEN-STIK TYour regular printer 
or lithographer can give you infor- 
mation and ideas by the dozen . . . 
or write for our free “‘Idea-of-the- 
Month” service today! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC, 


7300 West Wilson Avenue « Chicago 31, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and 
Labeling 


LETTERS torTne Evitors 


SELLING TO INDUSTRY? 
.«» "NO SHORT CUTS" 


Epiror, SALEs MANAGEMENT: 


No wonder Acetogen sales are booming 
(“Get ’Em to Test It, and It’s Nine- 
Tenths Sold,” SM, July 15, p. 42). Mr. 
White’s sales presentation is complete 
from beginning to end. While, as his 
presentation states, it is based on the 
elementary rudiments of industrial sell- 
ing, it reemphasizes what every good 
salesman knows, namely, that there are 
no short cuts to selling success of any good 
industrial product. 


George H. Halpin 


Executive Vice-President 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


... "NO USE, CLOSE INTERVIEW" 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


It would appear Acetogen is using an 
excellent plan to develop early sales as 
well as to test new products. 


In Bostitch, with already more than 800 
different models of stapling machines and 
wire stitchers in our line, the applications 
for new products in the wire fastening 
field are so great that field testing new 
models is an absolute requirement to us. 


Our best market research facility is our 
sales organization of more than 360 sales- 
men covering every county in the country. 
These men are intimately acquainted with 
the fastening problems of their customers 
and their prospects. They have been 
trzined to look for fastening problems that 
migat be solved with staplers or wire 
stitchers. Therefore, when we send out a 
few hand-made models of a new type of 
product they are circulated around to 
many salesmen through their sales super- 
visors and tested in customers’ plants of 
great variety of application .. . 


We train our sales representatives from 
the time they start with us that unless 
the product which they are showing a 
prospect will benefit that prospect, he 
should close the interview and find some- 
one who will benefit from using our 


products. 


Kenneth E. Joy 


Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager 

Bostitch 

Westerly, R. I. 


“REAL RAUNCHY" HASSLE 
Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Imagine my surprise to learn from your 


Mr. Woodward in a recent “Letters” 
column (SM, July 1, p. 8) that the word 


“raunchy” sprang up among the . sports 
car set. This would indicate that it is of 
fairly recent origin although I’ve been 
hearing, and using, the word for years. 
Woodward’s current definition, too, is not 
as I understand the word’s original mean- 
ing. 


“Raunchy” was recognized slang in the 
Air Force when I entered the service in 
1942. “Fifty mission” flight caps (without 
grommets and punched into unrecogniz- 
able shapes) were occasionally referred 
to as “real raunchy.” The word was 
usually applied to anything which was 
non-regulation or sort of beat up. It could 
refer to appearance, posture, of men, 
machines, etc. 


Because words of this kind have a 
happy way of gaining official acceptance 
(another recent addition: “hassle”’) I 
thought I'd contribute this bit to keep the 
record straight. Some future Mencken 
may someday include “raunchy” in a dic- 
tionary of Americanese. We should do all 
possible to be sure that any sources he 
quotes are correct. 


Ralph W. Whitehead 


International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


DEFENSE AGAINST RISKS 
..- 19-VOLUME COURSE 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


“Read from the Folder, Billy” (SM, 
Trends, July 15, p. 34) was read with a 
great deal of interest. While I am sure 
this may have happened as reported, I 
cannot help but believe that it is an 
isolated case and not representative of 
the type or kind of training life under- 
writers are receiving today in our better 
companies. By singling out the exception, 
it does seem you are unfair to the modern- 
day methods of so many of our better life 
insurance companies. 


. . our training philosophy and mate- 
rials .. . are made available to our entire 
sales force beginning with the day the 
man is inducted in the business and con- 
tinuing until he ultimately attains a 
Chartered Life Underwriter Designation. 
Among other things, this embraces a 19- 
volume training course as well as definite- 
ly established field training. procedures 
conducted by our general managers and 
their staffs. Also, we have made some 
most practical use of audio-visual train- 
ing aids ... Mr. Laurence J. Ackerman, 
one of the outstanding insurance educa- 
tors in the country and Dean of the 
School of Business Administration at the 
University of Connecticut, has appraised 
our training course and procedures: “As 
a teacher, I find it a delight to see your 
materia! consciously follow the basic prin- 
ciples of learning . . . I am impressed 
by the scientific measurement of each work 
assignment so that it is difficult enough 
to be a challenge, but not too hard for 


(Continued on page 12) 
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than any other newspaper 


A multi-billion-dollar market—that’s 
Philadelphia! You can get your share 
of it by putting your sales message in 
Philadelphia’s favorite newspaper — The 
Evening* and Sunday Bulletin. 


Philadelphians buy it, read it and re- 
spond to the advertising in it—and they 
are showing particular interest in The 
Sunday Bulletin and its new dress. 


Featuring 10 different sections, with 
R.O.P. editorial and advertising cclor, 
it is bright, fresh and easy to read— 
published on our new presses, in new 
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type, in the most modern newspaper 
plant in the world. 


Day after day, year after year, the 
people of Greater Philadelphia (A.B.C. 
City and Retail Trading Zone) look to 
The Evening and Sunday Bulletin. 
Here’s a concentrated audience of your 
best customers anywhere, a solid, well- 
regulated market of immense buying 
potential. To sell ’em, tell °em—in The 
Bulletin. 


The Bulletin is Philadelphia. 


* Largest evening newspaper in America 


In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 


Advertising Offices: 

Philadeiphia, 30th and Market Streets 
New York, 285 Madison Ave. 
Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave. 


Representatives: 
Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in 
Detroit, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


| selling program 


this plus factor 
needed today ? 


Your selling efforts in metalworking take 


on added strength when you put STEEL’s 
new sales aids to work! 


Let’s say you have a good product. Your sales force is substantial. You're 
adequately tooled up to do a selling job. An almost unbeatable combination. 


But, this one essential factor may be missing: 
Latest market information you need for most effective sales direction geared to today’s potentials! 
For example, take STEEL’s comprehensive planning guide, ‘Metalworking Markets 
in the U.S.”. It will help you... 

1. Establish a workable blneprint for greater sales 

2. Re-check sales territories based on new information 

3. Channel your sales efforts in big-potential areas 

4. Pinpoint your best sales possibilities by products, plants and operations 
It’s based on a continuing flow of census data STEEL itself uses to make sure its 
editorial content reaches the greatest concentration of buying power in the industry— 


key men at every management level responsible for more than nine-tenths of all 
metalworking business! 


Talk to the man from Steet about this unique “sales finder” and other new 
market data he’ll gladly share with you. Steet, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


BUILD THE STRENGTH OF 
INTO YOUR SELLING PROGRAM 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


The following companies and many other leading business 
organizations have used Crossley, S-D Surveys for marketing 


research services: 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Monsanto Chemical Company 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc. National Biscuit Company 


Benton & Bowles, Inc. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Colgate-Palmolive Company Safeway Stores, Inc. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


The Dow Chemical Company J. Walter Thompson Company 


Foote, Cone & Belding United States Department 
Lever Bros. Company of Agriculture 


When you are considering a marketing research survey, we would 
be glad to discuss your project with you. 


CROSSLEY, 


642 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 
wive Plaza 7-5560 


inc. 
Affiliated with Stewart, Dougall & Associates 
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MORE COVERAGE 
“IN BUFFALO'S Q NEIGHBORING CITIES 


There are 9 cities in Western New York beyond the 
confines of ABC Buffalo — important, self-sufficient 
communities with major retail outlets for all lines of 
merchandise. The Morning Courier-Express has 34.4% 
greater coverage than any other one daily newspaper 
among the 85,000 families in these 9 cities. The Sunday 
Courier-Express, New York State’s largest newspaper 
outside of Manhattan, gives still more intense coverage 
carrying your sales message to nearly all the 463,400 
families — both urban and rural — in the great 8-county 
Western New York market. 


FOR THE COMPLETE STORY 
— all the facts and figures — of 
Western New York’s 8-County market, 
write for the Market Data Book of 
the Courier-Express. 


ROP COLOR 
available both daily and Sunday. 


LETTERS 


mastery ... from such an exposure to 
skills and learning the real professional 
in life underwriting should emerge.” 


Raymond C. Johnson 


Vice-President in Charge of 

Agency Administration 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


.-- DON'T GET SMUG 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


As to your editorial based on the al- 
most unbelievable experience of Hillary 
Bailey, I’m afraid that sometimes we in 
the life insurance business grow a little 
bit smug over the effectiveness of our 
training procedures. Your editorial proves 
that once in awhile (I hope not too often) 
our “slip shows” badly. 


Sometimes an embarrassing experience 
is a good thing. It makes us all a little 
more anxious to make certain that it won't 
be repeated. We will certainly want to 
give our own sales training procedures 
another very careful scrutiny. 


Charles E. Becker 


President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 


SALES UNDERGRADS: TOO HAPPY? 
Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I thought the most interesting observa- 
tion in John Elliott’s article, “Are You 
Overselling Your Sales Job?” (SM, July 
1, p. 31) was the lack of interest on the 
part of most salesmen to graduate into 
management. We have found this par- 
ticularly true in our own organization, 
and in several instances we have had to 
go on the outside for regional and district 
managers. It is interesting to me personal- 
ly that my own job as a part of manage- 
ment came about through a series of pro- 
motions starting at the sales in the field 
level . . . We go to considerable length 
and trouble in employing our salesmen. 
Usually, a man is first interviewed in the 
field by a district or regional manager who 
submits his application with recommenda- 
tions to this home office. Then, at our ex- 
pense, we invite this man and his wife 
to come visit us and to spend two or three 
days here. We take them through our 
plants, introduce them to our key person- 
nel, give him a physical examination and 
an aptitude test and then check his refer- 
ences. 


Our treasurer explains fully our manner 
of compensation, our fringe benefits and 
our retirement plan. Our production man- 
ager and vice-president explain our 
manufacturing setup, and then I explain 
to him carefully his territorial assignment, 
his quota and what we expect from him. 


Joseph E. Huffman 


Vice-President for Sales 
Drexel Furniture Co. 
Drexel, N. C. 
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Carnation’s Tear Strip containers 
make display building easy 


Grocers actually find mass displays 
the easiest of all ways to make new Carna- | 
tion Instant Milk available to customers 
... thanks to Tear Strip Containers made 
with “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape. 
No knives, cleavers, wedges, or other 
damaging cutters are needed to open 
these cartons . . . just a pull on the tape’s 
tab and zip!—the carton is opened! The 
top portion then lifts off exposing con- 
tents for easy price marking. The shallow 
bottom “tray” becomes a ready-made 
display unit... product packages can be 
easily stacked into stable displays. No 
wonder grocers like to build displays of 
products packed in Tear Strip Containers 
made with “SCOTCH” Filament Tape. 
Also, these “‘Quick-Open” Containers 
actually save up to 40% of in-store 
handling time! 


NO DAMAGED PRODUCTS when cartons zip 
¢ open from the inside with Tear Strips of 
LIKE MORE INFORMATION? We'll be glad to send you the “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape. 
complete story, together with a sample container. Just write : 
on your letterhead to Dept. FV-85 


The only “‘quick-opening”’ containers that work 
perfectly every time are made with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Sco i -.| RESEARCH 


BRAND DEALERS a Tear hone Comtumners tas ay 
implif ing... ice - 
FILAMENT TAPE ow Mapp nk = Tn 


‘Tne term “SCOTCH” is a regi d trad k of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: PO. Box 757, Tendon, Ontario. 
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METHODS CHART for increas 


FOR GREATER saas 
PRODUCTION HERE ~* 


APPLY BUSINESS PAPER 
ADVERTISING HERE 
Sound and consistent product adver- 
tising is the best, quickest and cheapest 
way to accomplish the preliminary steps 

in building an order. | 


AROUSE 


INTEREST 
CONTACT 


PREF 


CREATE 
ERENCE 


KEEP CUSTOMERS 
SOLD 


i 


... apply advertising to help 
the salesman hold the line 
against competition—lay the 
foundation for future sales. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


.and the Hurdles to a Sale 


The man who signs the order for a product that sells to 
business and industry is seldom the sole buying authority. 
Back of him are the key men in design . . . engineering . . 
production . . . maintenance. ‘These men, who may be 
hidden behind doors or titles, must be contacted and sold 
before the order is signed. 

Given enough time, your salesmen can clear these sales 
hurdles and win the order. But it is costly to have sales- 
men spending their limited selling time on the preliminary 
steps to a sale. 

The best way of reaching both known and unknown 
buying influences is through the magazines these men 
must read to keep up with their jobs. Business magazines 
get past closed doors. They deliver your sales message to 
thousands of customers and prospects at the same time... 
at a cost which can be counted in pennies per call. 

In other words, business magazine advertising 1 is to sell- 
ing what good machines are to production. Tt multiplies 
individual effort. That’s why we call it ‘‘Mechanized Sell- 
ing.”’ It mechanizes the preliminary steps to a sale and 
enables your salesmen to spend their valuable working 
time discussing specific product applications and closing 
sales. 

“Orders and How They Grow,” a 20-page McGraw-Hill 
booklet, takes a realistic look at just what advertising 
does—and can do—for the men who sell. Your McGraw- 
Hill man will be glad ‘to provide you with a copy. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED M:GRAW-HILL kum 


Sei, FOR BUSINESS 


ApD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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94 of the 100 Leading 
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1. Procter & Gambi: Co. 

2. General Motors Corp. 

3. Colgate-Palmolive Co. 

4. General Foods Corp. 

5. Gillette Co. 

6. Chrysler Corp. 

7. General Electric Co. 

8. Lever Brothers Co. 

9. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Y 10. General Mills, Inc. 

¥ 11. American Tobacco Co. 

¥ 12. Ford Motor Co. 

¥ 13. P. Lorillard Co. 

v 14. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

v¥ 15. American Home Products Corp. 

¥ 16. Campbell Soup Co. 

Y 17. National Dairy Products Corp. 

y 18. Swift & Co. 

¥ 19. Kellogg Co. 

¥ 20. Miles Labs., Inc. 

¥ 21. Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

¥ 22. Quaker Oats Co. 

v 23. Bristol-Myers Co. 

v¥ 24. Sterling Drug, Inc. 

¥ 25. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
26. Distillers Corp.—Seagrams, Lid. 

VY 27. Philip Morris, & Co., Ltd., Inc. 


Y 
/ 
¥Y 
v 
Y 
v 
v 
¥ 
Y 


vy 28. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


v 29, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
v 30. Radio Corp. of America 

¥ 31. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
v 32. Philco Corp. 

¥ 33. Armour & Co. 

v 34. Serutan Co. 


Source: PIB reports. 


REEL TKA KK KKK 
BISRPSLSESSES 


. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
. Standard Brands, Inc. 

. National Distillers Products Corp. 

. Coca-Cola Co. + 

. Johnson & Johnson 

. Rexall Drug, Inc. 

. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

. Carnation Co. 

. Borden Co. 

. Texas Co. 

. International Cellucotton Products Co. 
. Scott Paper Co. 

. Aveo Manufacturing Corp. 

. Eastman Kodak Co. 

. Andrew Jergens Co. 

. National Biscuit Co. 

. Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 

. American Motors Corp. 

. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
. Schenley Industries, Inc. 

. Sunbeam Corp. 

. Nestle Co., Inc. 

. Dow Chemical Co. 


Aluminum Co. of America 

B. F. Goodrich Co, 

Pabst Brewing Co. 

Florida Citrus Commission 
Pet Milk Co. 

Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 

Hazel Bishop, Inc. 

U. S. Steel Corp. 


. Corn Products Refining Co. 
. Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
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. Kaizer Motors Corp. 

. William Wrigley, Jr., Co. 

. Carter Products, Inc. 

. Armstrong Cork Co. 

. Best Foods, Inc. 

. Hallmark Cards, Inc. 

. Lambert Co. 

. Borg-Warner Corp. 

. Reynolds Metals Co. 

. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

. Schick, Inc. 

. American Dairy Ass’n 

. Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
. Admiral Corp. 

. California Packing Corp. 

. Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. 
. Simoniz Co. 

. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n 
. Doubleday & Co., Inc. 

. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 

. Remington Rand, Inc. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg, Corp. 
Ralston-Purina Co. 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc. 
American Chicle Co. 

Block Drug Co., Inc. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


. Manhattan Soap Co., Inc. 
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94 of America’s 100 le iding advertisers use WBC. Three of the 
remaining six, by custom, do not use broadcast media. 

When you look at WBC’s stations, you see why practically all top 
advertisers buy them. WBC stations dominate six important mass 
markets where 1/6 of America does its shopping. That’s why over 
250 national advertisers put WBC in their selling plans, and why 
over 1200 smart local advertisers do, too. Shouldn’t you? Why not 
discuss your plans now with Eldon Campbeil, WBC National Sales 
Manager at MUrray Hill 7-0808, New York. Or call your WBC station. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


RADIO TELEVISION 


BOSTON—WBZ+WBZA BOSTON—W8BZ-TV 
PHILADELPHIA—KYW PHILADELPHIA—WPTZ 
PITTSBURGH—KDKA PITTSBURGH—KDKA-TV 
FORT WAYNE—WOWO SAN FRANCISCO—KPIX 
PORTLAND—KEX 


KPIX REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY. INC 


ALL OTHER WBC STATIONS REPRESENTED BY FREE & PETERS INC 


The Spokane Market Beats 


ens ‘ a 
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30 states in Buying Income per family 


27 states in Food Store Sales per family 


35 states in Automotive Store Sales per family 


35 states in Drug Store Sales per family 


42 states in Gross Income per farm 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


makes a difference 


Spokane Market different too 


AND IT'S ONE OF THE THREE MUST 
MARKETS IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Growth in population One of the fastest-developing regions in America, the Spokane 
Market has a population currently estimated at 1,051,700*—40% more than in 1940. 
During the same period, U. S. population has increased approximately 23%. 


Growth in net income Effective buying income of Spokane Market residents last year 
totaled $1.7 billion.* This was 287% higher than in 1940, compared with a U. S. gain 
of 239%. Per capita average for the area was $1,604; the national average was $1,545. 


Growth in retail sales Spokane Market people spent $1.2 billion* for retail goods in 
1954, topping 1940 volume by 303%, compared with a U. S. increase of 271%. Per 
capita and per store sales exceeded national averages by 7% and 13% respectively. 


Demand for your product will grow, too, when you sell this prosperous market through 
the two daily newspapers that have grown with the country . . . The Spokesman- 
Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. Delivering the greatest circulation in their his- 
tory, they are recognized as the most effective sales-activating advertising medium in 
the Billion Dollar Spokane Market. If they are not already on your schedule, make 
it a point to get the Spokane story from your nearest Cresmer & Woodward man. 


*Sales Management, May 10, 1955 


Combined Daily Circulation Over 160,000—81.84% UN-duplicated 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Son Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 


WHY Zoce SHOULD CHOOSE 


AMERICAN CHAIN For 
WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 


/ Storage Facilities — Substantial, well- TABLE OF CONTENTS ... actually they’re not content: They want to do bet- 
established plants. ter! “They” are the home-grown sales team of Paul J. Kolenda (center). Kolenda 
Personnel—Experienced, well- is distributor of Filter Queen of Michigan and the 10 lads are his sons—and his 
trained, capable of ting peak sales team. They’re also, to a man, clergymen. 
demands because of their know-how. 
Handling Methods— Lower handling 
cost resulting from mechanizati 


eamed iochannian Looking for New Recruiting Methods? 


pie oN ama "Grow Your Own," Says Detroit SM 
Special Services—Any phase of a 


distribution service can be supplied. 


Market Coverage—Nationwide Sales managers looking for new ways to recruit a sales force should 
— a located in every go up to Clio, Mich., and talk with Paul Kolenda . . . because Paul 
canter AORon enaten, Kolenda raised 10 sons for his sales force. And he’s their sales man- 


ta ab “ ager! 
ae S And the 11 Kolendas are a powerful selling team. Every morning, 
distribution Casts the family gets up, eats breakfast—and goes out to sell. They prosper, 
too. As the Michigan distributor for Health-Mor vacuum cleaners, 
-.- IN NEW YORK the Kolenda fumily makes close to $60,000 a year. 
soon thea: bie Giataacs ton meas 3 But that’s not all. After selling six days a week, any one of the 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. oc call Kolendas is capable of mounting the pulpit on Sunday. Every mem- 
Plaza 3-1234-1235. ber of the family is a qualified minister. Selling and preaching go hand 
in hand, the way Sales Manager Kolenda looks at it. 
..- IN CHICAGO . 
Call or write Henry Becker, Western “We sell with Christian principles,’ he says. “We sell in such a way 
Manager. The address is: $3 West Jack- that we can preach conscientiously on Sundays.’ 
Wakeua enc eines. —— Actually, Paul Kolenda, now 62, was originally a clergyman. He 
started to sell vacuum cleaners in 1937. He liked it, and has been at it 
ever since. Even today, Paul looks and acts as vigorous as any of his 
salesmen-sons. And that takes some doing, he admits: “I have to step 
lively to keep up with them.” 


“A Nationwide System 
of Public Warehouses” 


When he talks about his sales force, he’s talking about: Louie, 36; 
John, 34; Ernest, 33; Arnold, 32; Roland, 31; Daniel, 29; Norman, 
27; Herbert, 26; Robert, 22; William, 20. 


This is a selling team that’s been going strong since 1947, when 

Paul was offered a distributorship. He immediately recruited his three 

oldest sons as salesmen. And in rapid order he recruited all the rest— 

OF WAREHOUSES, INC. just as soon as each boy got out of college or service. Six of them were 


Every Link A Strong One in the Armed Services. 


Even though Paul is president and sales manager of Filter Queen 


32303OOOOCOO of Michigan, he does his share of selling, too. Between them, the 
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they Buy More because they Have More! 


@ Take Home Furnishings Store Sales for instance . . 
including such items as outdoor furniture, housewares, 
rugs, beds, appliances . . . the average family expenditure 
in metropolitan Indianapolis and Marion County, last year, 
was 24.5% above the national average.* 

Yes, people do BUY MORE in Indianapolis because the 
average annual income per family is $6,593—25.7% above 
the national average—7th among cities of 600,000 popu- 
lation and over.* But that’s only part of the story... 


> It’s Bic . . . over 600,000 population 


> It’s Sreapy . . . unsurpassed for diversification and 
balance of industry and agriculture 


> It’s Eastty REACHED . . . you get saturation coverage of 
the metropolitan area, plus an effective bonus coverage of 
the 44 surrounding counties in The Indianapolis Star and 
The Indianapolis News. Write for complete market data 


today. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*o Income Suppl 


, 1954, Standard Rate & Data Service. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


SALES IN. NA 


TOeUBeeIiaSsT TEAM_FOR 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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Advertisers please note: 


what size fish 
.--.in what 
size pond? 


Ever have that “small fish in 
a big pond” feeling? Medium- 
budget advertisers often get it 
when they appoint an advertis- 
ing agency that thinks in terms 
of million dollar accounts. 


Take that same medium-sized 
advertiser and put him in an 
agency that welcomes clients 
with moderate budgets and 
watch him take on stature... 
watch his advertising and sales 
promotion produce sales. 


At Sidney Clayton & Associ- 
ates we recognize our limita- 
tions . . . we can’t handle the big 
advertisers, but we do a real job 
for moderately sized advertisers 
month in and month out. 
Perhaps we can give you the 
complete flexibility of service 
and effective advertising you’re 
looking for. 


Want more facts? Write for 
your copy of our brochure 
“Advertising And Your Market 
Franchise.” 


Sidney Clayton 
& Associates 
ADVERTISING 


75 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-3732 


A young, flexible organization of 
advertising and sales promotion 
specialists serving advertisers with 
moderate budgets. 


Kolendas have sold more than 10,000 vacuum cleaners in the past 
eight years. 


Originally, Kolenda set up his sales headquarters in his home in 
Clio. At least, he figured, he wouldn’t have any problem getting his 
salesmen to work on time. All he had to do was to go upstairs and 
wake them. 


But the company outgrew the house. Now it has two sales offices, 
one in Flint and one in Detroit, but the salesmen are still very much 
under the elder Kolenda’s supervision. He taught them how to sell 
—and he’s still teaching them. Particularly in selling house-to-house, 
a salesman must make certain number of calls every day. This Sales 
Manager Kolenda insists on. 


After six days of aggressive selling, the Kolendas find a lot of time 
for church activities. The father is a guest preacher at various 
churches. Three sons pastor churches. The four oldest boys—Louie, 
John, Roland, and Arnold—sing as a gospel quartet. They sing 
weekends and fill outside church dates. 


All the boys have had religious training. Three have taken theology 
at Central Bible Institute, Springfield, Mo. The two youngest, Bob 
and Bill, are studying there now. But during holidays and vacations, 
they’re out selling. 


“Positive Thinking" 


Sometimes the boys refer to the company as the “Kolenda Bible 
Institute.” Dad Kolenda insists on a strict Christian selling philos- 
ophy, but as sales manager, he’s all “positive thinking.” 


“T don’t want a man who’s willing to ‘try’ selling,” he says. “Sell- 
ing methods have already been tried by thousands of men. We know 
they work. A new salesman must be willing to work and learn them. 


“T don’t believe in teaching selling techniques. A good salesman op- 
erates on the oldest and most venerable rule of all—honesty.” 


In the dramatic manner of a preacher, Paul Kolenda pounds home 
these points—with a little help from the Bible: 


“As a man thinks in his heart, so he is.” 


“Can’t, won’t, and don’t are words that must not exist in a real 
man’s vocabulary.” 


In addition to his sons, Kolenda recruits outside help. At times, the 
firm has had as many as 50 men and women ringing doorbells. But 
every salesman—son or not—must abide by the rules. 


Outsiders earn straight commissions. The Kolendas work on a 
draw against profits. At the end of the ~year, the kitty is divided 
according to the work put in. 


No one knows for sure whether the home-grown salesman idea 
will be passed on to the next generation. The four boys who are mar- 
ried aren't talking about that, although Arnold has four children, 
Ernest three, and Roland one. The other six live with their father in 
the family home in Clio. 


What are the advantages of a family sales force? The big one, Dad 
Kolenda says, is that nobody can accuse him of favoritism because of 
close family ties. His sons came into the business because they sin- 
cerely wanted to. “Selling has been good to us,” he says. “My boys 
don’t need any urging from me to see that.” 


Paul Kolenda’s not even talking about retiring. He’s having too 
much fun sales managing his 10 sons. 


But you can bank on one thing. When he retires, the boss’ son is 
a cinch to take over. After all, “the boss” has 10 potential successors. 
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J i om “oO Provides the only FULLY paid (ABC) 
circulation in its field 


AMERICAN ARTISAN excels 
in editorial content . . . all 
of it practical, authoritative, 
and designed to help read- 
ers expand their markets, 
handle work more efficiently. 


Warm Air — Sheet Metal Wholesalers and Original Equipment 
Dealers and Contractors Distributors Manufacturers 


AMERICAN ARTISAN leads If your sales targets are those above, then you've lined up 
in advertising volume. Year 


after year it is used by more your sights correctly in using AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


advertisers than any other 
book in this field. This ONE magazine keeps your line of fire centered on the 
progressive, big volume producing organizations in warm air 
heating, residential air conditioning, and sheet metal contracting. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN is the unquestioned preference of the 
KEY dealer-contractors, wholesaler-distributors, and original 


AMERICAN ARTISAN equipment manufacturers. 
reaches the greatest concen- 


tration of buying power — And everyone of them PAYS to read it. AMERICAN 
the larger dealers and con- : Eee ae Pe } ; 

tractors who handle over ARTISAN is the only publication in its field with a fully paid 
80% of the available 


hues (ABC) circulation — your assurance that here is a magazine 
usiness. 


wanted, respected, and used! 


Get “on target” with the ARTISAN. Have us provide 
complete information on the points of leadership which distin- 
guish this top-ranking advertising medium. 


shes 
and arn pie ce Can 


NG HEADQUA 
PRES ERE SAN OLD 6 he Br tnt Semel 
NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Bldg. 
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== [et’s start with the PENTON market ques- 
tionnaire. 


«=e [t’s been standard practice with us to conduct 
a Continuing Census for use in our publishing 
operations. (Incidentally, we were the first 
industrial publisher to start this over 15 
years ago.) 


Notice how a Tivcsas reports to us on the how PENTON’s USe 


major products manufactured, as well as any 


other products made at this location. of S. ri "ie adds to the 


We then translate this into S.I.C. code numbers 
for proper classification on IBM cards. The 


S.I.C. or Standard Industrial Classification* effectiveness of 


system was developed by the U. S. Bureau of 

the Budget. It is, by far, the most acceptable d Cn 4 
method in use today for classifying manu- your a VeErlisin 
facturing plants by product categories and 


represents a major forward movement in 
marketing to industry. 


PENTON looks upon unit coverage as the 
first essential in measuring how effectively a 
publication reaches its market. We use S.I.C. 
not merely as a filing system, but as the basis 
for effectively matching publication coverage 
to the number of worthwhile establishments 
in the market. 


You benefit in many ways from our use of 
S.1.C. When you use a PENTON publication 
you know that you’re covering the highest 
possible proportion of the worthwhile units in 
the market. You can see this in our modern 
method of reporting circulation breakdowns 
by S.I.C. classifications. It tells you how many 
plants are reached and how many copies go 
into these plants. 


Using this information to buy space helps you 
add to the effectiveness of good advertising. 


*All manufacturers use this system in reporting to the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. 


we PENT OWN 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


WHO’s Farm Director, 


HERB PLAMBECK 


gets behind the 


IRON CURTAIN: 


OU’VE been hearing about the twelve American 

farm experts who are now touring Russia, while 
twelve Russian farmers study American agricultur> 
in Iowa. 


We of WHO are tremendously proud that our own 
Herb Plambeck was chosen as the only radio farm 
news man to accompany the American delegation 
to Russia. He’s taking pictures and making on-the- 
spot recordings. You will be able to hear these on 
WHO. His material will be available to NBC, ABC, 
CBS, MBS, Clear Channel Broadcasting Service and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


You can imagine the pressure that must have been 
used by every sort of medium, for representation 
on this trip. Why was Herb selected? Because, in 
addition to being the favorite farm commentator in 
America’s most productive farm area, he was recom- 


Nee 


Affiliate 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


mended by the U. S. Department of Argiculture and 
by the nation’s three largest farm organizations — 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange and the National Farmers’ Union (also by 
the National Association of Radio and TV Farm 
Directors, and other groups). 

Herb’s Russian tour is a tremendous “plus” for 
WHO listeners and advertisers. It’s the sort of “plus” 
you always expect— AND GET—from Iowa’s most 
important station. 


BUY ALL of IOWA— 
Plas “lowa Plus”—with 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 
Col. B. J. Palmer, Presider 


yet, Resident Manager 
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COMMENT 


Year's Most Significant Sale? 


Just a few weeks before corn planting time, an Iowan, who has 
never thought of himself as a salesman, dropped an idea in some 
unsuspectedly fertile soil, and he may have come up with the sale of 
the year. 


The salesman: Lauren K. Soth, editor of the editorial pages of the 
Des Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribune. He suggested editorially in 
the morning Register that the Russians (who admit to a shortage of 
corn) might profit by taking a first-hand look at how corn is grown 
in lowa, and that it would be a good thing if Iowa farmers could 
visit with farmers in Russia. 


Now Editor Soth, along with 11 other Iowans, is deep in the 
Ukraine, inspecting collective farms and undergoing a stomach- 
fatiguing bout with vodka and caviar. He is the guest of the Soviet 
government. But his paper paid his way to Moscow. 


And 12 Russian agricultural officials, lead by Vladimir Matskevich, 
acting Soviet Minister of Agriculture, have been the tourist sensation 


for the past month on their visit to the Iowa corn country, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. 


“I can’t see anything but good” resulting from these exchange trips, 
declares Luther L. Hill, publisher, of the Register and Tribune. 


Middle western farmers, chamber of commerce officials, and man- 
agers of meat packing and agricultural implement factories obviously 
agree with Hill’s sentiment that “if you know a fellow you can’t 
dislike him.’’ They’ve vied for the pleasure of entertaining the Soviet 
delegation. 


The Register’s editorial suggestion was soft sell. 


It was brought to the attention of officials of the Soviet embassy 
in Washington, but not by anyone on the Register’s staff. An embassy 
official checked with the Register to verity the invitation. And Pravda, 
in Moscow, agreed the visit would be a fine idea. The power of the 
press had made itself felt with the Soviets, as it has so often with 
Americans. 


Then our State and Agriculture departments were brought into 
the picture and they agreed that the sponsorship of the Seviet’s visit 
should be quasi-official. Publisher Hill of the Register and Tribune 
turned to Iowa State College to arrange the itinerary and to his 
farm editor, James S. Russell, to be the paper’s host. 


The Soviet delegation is paying its own expenses. The much- 
publicized air-conditioned bus used to transport the delegation is 
being provided, however, by the Register and Tribune. Explains 
Publisher Hill, “When any one of us here invites someone to be our 
guest, we get out the family car and show him around. The bus is 
the most comfortable way to drive the 12 Soviet officials on the trip.” 


The visiting Russians have been exposed to almost every kind of 
American hospitality: farm dinners, a treat at an ice cream parlor, 
and cocktail parties. At the first cocktail party, thrown by the Paper, 
the Russians were, in the words of one sympathetic observer, “stiff,” 
not from liquor, but from formality. But a week later, when the 
Russians threw a return cocktail party, and after they had been ex- 
posed to American open-handedness, they were as free as “Americans 
at a convention.” 
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Magnetic Tape 
in Business 


By “Davy”? Crockett 


3M Sales Training Director 


MAKE SALES 

TRAINING PRO- 

GRAMS more effi- 

cient—at low cost— 

with recordings on 

magnetic tape. A good 

machine plus the right 

tape can help your 

salesmen learn pleas- 

ant speech habits, 

forceful presentations and uniform approach- 

| es. Each man records his voice, then listens 

to the playback. This way he hears things 

that he might otherwise miss—minor defects, 

like slurring or hesitation that could cest you 

sales. Repeated recording sessions and some 

critical self-appraisal usually clear up. such 

unpleasant speech mannerisms. Result : more 
effective sales personnel. 


HOW TO BE IN 2 PLACES at once. 
It’s no trick for busy executives who use 
magnetic tape recordings. Even when 
called out of town they can handle office 
routine by taping instructions, speeches 
and messages in advance. ‘“‘SCOTCH"’ 
Brand High Output Magnetic Tape 120 
is particularly suited for such jobs. It 
captures every word, every inflection 
with complete fidelity . . . reproduces 
your voice with breath-taking realism. 
And, like all “‘SCOTCH”’ Brand Tapes, 
new 120 Tape can be used over and over 
—perfect clarity even after thousands of 
playings! 


WHAT’S ON YOUR 
AGENDA? .. . Round 
table discussions .. . 
labor-management 
meetings? Keep a per- 
manent record of them 
on tape. And with new 
““SCOTCH”’ Brand 
Extra Play Magnetic 
Tape 190, you can re- 
cord even longer business material without 
annoying interruptions for reel change. New 
190 Tape gives you 50% more tape on the 
same size reel . . . as much as you’d find on 
11% reels of standard tape. 


STRENGTH TO SPARE is another 

feature of the new Extra Piay Tape. It’s 

| strong enough to withstand the strain 

of most recording machines. And it gives 

you remarkable sound qualities because 

| of its increased frequency range. Ask for 

| a demonstration of new “‘SCOTCH’”’ 

| Brand Extra Play Magnetic Tape 190 or 

| new High Output Magnetic Tape 120 at 
| your tape dealer’s. 


YOUR QUESTIONS about 
uses of magnetic tape in busi- 
ness are always welcome. I'd 
like to hear from you. Just write 
—Business Division, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 900 Fauquier 
Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the piaid design are reg- 
istered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. © 1955 3M Co. 
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AVIATION AGE— 


Because... In AVIATION AGE you reach both your prime 
markets... the original equipment market consisting of 
aircraft, engine and component equipment manufacturers 
and military aviation development commands... and 
your replacement and maintenance market made up of 
airlines, business aircraft, service operators and military 
aviation operating commands. 

Within each of these aviation groups, AVIATION AGE 
takes your product story to Technical Management, the 
men who evaluate, specify and select mechanical parts as 
well as other products, materials, equipment and services. 


AVIATION AGE is a technical information service for 
Aviation’s Technical Management men, covering: 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT - DESIGN ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING - MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING 
AVIATION OPERATIONS 


Advertisements are an integral part of AVIATION AGE’S 
technical information service. Technical Management men 
turn to advertisements for details of new products and 
equipment, product performance and applications and 
production know-how. Two thirds of all inquiries (ap- 
proximately 100,000 per year) are in direct response to 
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Aviation’s 
Technical 


Magazine 


such advertisements because technical advertising fits in 
with a technical editorial environment. 

Over 100 of your competitors, all with similar marketing 
goals, are now successfully using AVIATION AGE. Their 
advertisements, reaching the largest number of prime 
buying influences, are drawing hundreds of inquiries and 
sales leads per month. 

If you sell MECHANICAL PARTS to the aviation industry 
and want thorough coverage of your market and inquiries 
from the men who specify mechanical parts, use 
AVIATION AGE...the only magazine designed specifi- 
cally for Aviation’s Technical Management. 


Bviation Age 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


toe oa 


The magazine of Aviation’s 
Technical Management 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Russians also have experienced a typical American promotional 
phenomenon: Being greeted (by a seed dealer in Cedar Rapids, Ia.) 
with a full-page “Welcome” advertisement. 


The Register and Tribune have not ballyhooed the visit. ““To do 
so,” points out Publisher Hill, “would be to destroy the value of the 
visit.” Americans have discovered for themselves, according to Hill, 
that the members of this delegation are “down to earth people.” 


No matter what the future may bring in American-Soviet relations, 
it is clear as the Soviet’s visit draws to an end, that the trip was a 
success in what Publisher Hill calls an effort to find “a way to 
communicate on any level.” Which leads us to fervently hope that .. . 


Sales Chiefs Go to Russia 


National Sales Executives has just received a feeler from Russians 
about the willingness to send a private “Operations Enterprise” team 
to Russia next spring. 


We hope that they will be invited—and that a team of top sales 
executives from blue ribbon companies will accept. 


Russians, apparently, are not totally unaware of the meaning of 
the word selling. One of the Soviet farm officials, breathing the 
Nebraska air, suggested that some of it be shipped to New York City 
and sold! 


Americans—and sales people must, by nature, be optimistic. So 
we ought to assume that Russians would be willing to listen, even if 
they didn’t comprehend at first, an idea which Robert A. Whitney, 
who from 1932, at age 20, spent four years in Moscow with his 
parents, terms “Consumerism.” 


Whitney explains that “Consumerism” makes every consumer king, 
gives him a desire to buy, the incentive to earn more, and the credit 
to buy with. Whitney describes “Consumerism” as America’s chal- 
lenge to Communism. 


The “Operation Enterprise” teams—the first went to England and 
France in 1950, and the seventh team is now in Asia—have explained 
how Americans sell to Americans. Team members have not attempted 
to tell businessmen of other nations how to run their businesses. 
Instead, they have concentrated on explaining our methods so that 
Europeans, if they wish to sell in the American market, can be more 
successful. This attitude puzzles many Europeans, who cling tightly 
to their trade secrets, but many of them have come to appreciate the 
value of constant interchange of sales ideas. 


No doubt the Russians would be puzzled by the American concept 
of mass production and mass selling for mass consumption. But 
undoubtedly, American sales executives, if they go to Russia, will 
have the opportunity to create an appetite for goods and services 
beyond basic needs. 


Money for Trained Manpower 


The age of the tycoon is past. The personal, out-of-pocket grants 
the tycoon once made to colleges and universities are things of the 
past. The problem today: money. 


A group of executives met at Arden House recently to propose 
ways and means. They agreed that grants of aid to colleges and 
universities are an investment, not a gift or a charity, and that this 
aid is sound business policy, although it is an opportunity rather than 
a responsibility. If you would like to present to your board of directors 
the benefits of a college aid program of your own, you'll be interested 
in obtaining a copy of “Corporate Contributions to Higher Educa- 
tion,” issued by The Council for Financial Aid to Education. 
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AIR FREIGHT 
SERVICE! 


Coast-to-coast, 
border-to-border. Fast 
flights day and night 
with convenient truck 
connections for outlying 
areas 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Air Freight Div. 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Il. 
or nearest United Ticket Office. 


SHARE ? 
Well, one thing is sure — you don’t have 
to increase your sales staff to bridge the 
gap between today’s sales and tomor- 
row’s objectives! = 
Hile-Damroth can help solve your prob- 
lems with visual communication (films, 
flipovers, booklets, etc.) depending on 
the goal you want to reach. No matter 
what your objective — we will take the 
complete job off your hands. Our service 
covers every phase from field research 
through final production. Our clients are 
in heavy industry, producers of consumer 
products, publications, service organiza- 
tions and the government. 

I'd like to see some of your ideas — 

no obligation. 


City 
y HILE-DAMROTH, INC. 
Y 270 Park Ave., New York City 
Programs * Plans * Visual Methods for 
Sales Presentations, Training and Merchandising 


TOP TEN MAGAZINES IN ADVERTISING PAGES 


First 26 issues of all weekly magazines—1955 
First 6 issues of all monthly magazines—1955 


; TOTAL ADVERTISING 
MAGAZINE PAGES CARRIED 


2,776.00 
2,228.32 


1,867.63 
1,660.50 


ERAN Son ctalla scr censcmesn sonnceeaees 
POPULAR MECHANICS 

BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
SUNSET 
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TOP TEN MAGAZINES IN ADVERTISING GAINS 


First 26 issues of all weekly magazines—1955 vs. 1954 
First 6 issues of all monthly magazines—1955 vs. 1954 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING PAGE GAIN 


AUGUST 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT........... dees «es 165.26 


ESQUIRE 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
EBONY 

FORBES 
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The New Yorker really gets around! 


Down on the Mississippi Delta, they know The Man in the Hathaway Shirt. 
They met him—eye patch and all—in The New Yorker—only magazine in which 
he has appeared. Yes, in New Orleans* as in New Canaan, The New Yorker 
is read by the people who can afford to be the people other people follow. 


The New Yorker (and its influence) really gets around. 


*Since 1930 thesouthern circulation of The New Yorker 


has increased 710per cent ascompared 


THE 


ethaptertioenionti i NEW YORKER 
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MANUFACTURING—OR "BUYING" 
CUSTOMERS 


If you will sit back and ponder over advertisements 
you have read or listened to recently, you are very likely 
to come up with the conclusion that practically all adver- 
tising is designed to buy customers away from com- 
petitors. Isn’t too much advertising today built on the 
assumption that saturation has been reached, that there 
are no new customers to be gained, but only old ones to 
be replaced ? 


Last year 98% of American families did not buy a 
food freezer, 97% did not buy a room air conditioner, 
94% did not buy a vacuum cleaner, 92% did not buy a 
refrigerator, 87% did not buy an automobile. 


Yet most advertising fails to give either a logical or 
an emotional reason for buying to those millions of families 
who could afford the product—but are either saving their 
money or spending it on other items. 


Aren’t we taking too much for granted about the 
present prosperity? Aren’t we assuming that there will 
be enough business if we focus our attention on those 
people who have appreciated needs? Are we creating 
wants? 


Several years ago when the team of American sales 
executives visited Europe, the members were shocked at 
the English—and the Continental attitude toward sales 
potentials. A good example was a respected British in- 
dustrialist, managing director of the British subsidiary of 
an American firm, who bragged rather smugly that his 
firm did 65% of the business on that product in the 
British Isles. 


One of the Americans asked him what percentage of 
British families owned a copy of the generic product. 
“Almost 20%,’ he answered . . . And he didn’t seem 
shocked. when the Americans pointed out that in the 
U.S.A. more than 80% of all families owned such a 
product. To him, 65% of the existing market was a 
thousand times more important than the undeveloped 
market. 


Given the expected continuation of technological pro- 
gress and automation and we shall need much more 
than population growth and a higher income to consume 
what we can produce. We shall need a higher rate of 
consumption, each of us engaged in selling. For the few 
fortunate enough to get a bigger slice of the existing pie, 
there will be several times as many who will be forced 
to content themselves with smaller slices if consumption 
rates do not increase. 


We see it happening in some industries at the moment. 
The distilled liquor people, for example, are sharing 50 
million cases of U.S.A. produced liquor—as against 66 
million in 1946. Beer consumption is going down. So 
has cigarette consumption, although that trend may have 
stabilized. 


The Grey Advertising Agency in a current bulletin 
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TRENDS 


has five good suggestions for the marketing strategist 
who is looking ahead of this immediate year: 


1. What new converts can I make for my products 
among people who are not now using products of this 
kind ? 


2. How can I use advertising to increase not only the 
demand for my product, but the per capita consumption 
of such products? 


3. What new geographical areas have been opened for 
my products . . . areas in which they were never used 
before? 


4. How can I expand the market for my products by 
speeding up obsolescence and promoting replacements and 
additions: the second car, the extra refrigerator? 


5. How can I build loyalty for my brand now, among 
the young folks who will be the next generation of cus- 
tomers, and among the increasing older-age folks (17 
million by 1965) ? 


4 tatore meni, between mont «ren 
ome from wort 
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Campbell Creates a Want 


The Campbell Soup Co. (through Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn) is doing something to create greater soup 
consumption. They’re engaged in a full-scale promotion 
of “Soup on the Rocks” as a cooling, low-calorie pickup. 


In addition to advertising in magazines, newspapers, 
radio, television, business papers, the new drink is being 
promoted across the country through being served in 
well-known country and yacht clubs, hotels, restaurants, 
night clubs, railroad dining cars and airlines. 


FAIR TRADE AND THE DISCOUNTERS 


While Congress did not act upon the repeal or pro- 
posed. amendments to the McGuire Act, the subject re- 
mains hot and will command attention at the next session. 


For example, under the leadership of Senator Capehart 
(Ind.) and Representative Rogers (Colo.) bills have been 
introduced to amend the McGuire Act so as to provide 
that any injured party may sue for an injunction and 
damages against a Fair Trading manufacturer or distri- 
butor who “willfully and knowingly” sells his Fair 
Traded products to price-cutters and discount houses who 
cut his prices or who Sell to others who do. 


Even John W. Anderson, President of the American 
Fair Trade Council, says, ““The McGuire Act, as it now 
stands, does not offer law-abiding Fair Trading retailers 
any protection against manufacturers who bind some re- 
tailers under Fair Trade contracts while conniving to 
supply discount retailers who sell the identical Fair 
Traded product at cut prices.” 


Whether or not there is “conniving,” it does seem to be 
true, based upon recent court decisions, that Fair Trading 
manufacturers aren’t going to win many euforcement 
suits unless they can produce evidence in court that they 
have tried their very best to stop a// individual cases of 
price cutting; in other words, they can’t “look the other 
way” at 99 price cutters and move strongly only against 
the other one. 


Leaders among the discounters claim that they like the 
McGuire Act as it now stands—and they like especially 
the relative lack of enforcement by many Fair Trading 
manufacturers. 


Discounting has now become a national industry. The 
second revised edition of the “National Directory of Dis- 
count Dealers” is now available through Hoge, Farrell, 
Inc., 699 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y., price 
$9.95. In their promotion, the publishers do not say 
whether that odd price is a discount from $15! The 


Advertising at Half the Price 


Dual sponsorship, a natural for many companies with 
products which supplement each other, has now gone 
“spectacular” in the Los Angeles area, with the bills 
shared equally by General Mills and Carnation. Half of 
the boards look like this one; the other half has at the 
top in the same five-foot letters as Carnation, the words 
Betty Crocker, with “cake mix with Carnation ice cream” 
following, and a different set of illustrations. 
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directory gives names and addresses of 2,600 discount 
ouses. Nearly 500 are in metropolitan New York. 


MAKING A GOOD LIVING— 
WORKING ONLY FOUR HOURS A DAY 


Under the intriguing title “How to Make Your Living 
in Four Hours a Day (Without Feeling Guilty About 
It),” Dr. William J. Reilly has come forth with a book 
(Harper & Bros., $2.50) which should be intriguing 
to those of us who take work home after a hard eight-hour 
day. 


Bill Reilly is well qualified to write on the subject 
because he has proved personally that it can be done; also 
as one of the nation’s foremost career consultants, he has 
shown many others how to work the four-hour day. 


I am not going to steal very much from the book itself 
because I think that you will want to read it from cover 
to cover—but here are a few of his intriguing thoughts: 


Suppose an unforeseen problem comes up when you are 
just about ready to quit for the day. Under such circum- 
stances you will be tempted to try to lick that problem 
before the day is over. Should you? Reilly answers it this 
way: “I merely ask myself, ‘what difference will it make 
one year from now?’ If the answer is, ‘no difference,’ I 
usually classify the problem at hand as relatively un- 
important.” 


He writes, “I found with monotonous regularity, that 
if a person is faced with a problem and tries to solve it 
right then and there, the first solutions that occur to him 
are usually not the best possible solutions. But if he walks 
away from the problem—in fact if he makes a deliberate 
effort to forget it—his subconscious mind will, in due 
time, produce good solutions.” 


Perhaps the most startling of Reilly’s recommendations 
is this one: “Keep your ideas to yourself until they are 
fully developed.” Fle points out that a burst of enthusiasm 
usually accompanies a new idea and the tendency is for 
you to hurry and tell someone. The mental energy gen- 
erated by your idea is thereby dissipated in talk rather 
than in thought. “After you talk about it a while, you 
grow tired. Your idea flows out through the mouth like a 
weak, shallow creek. The energy that would have devel- 
oped the idea is released and the idea dies. Don’t you talk 
to anybody about any idea until you have fully developed 
it! ... Dam it up. Let it accumulate and gradually gain 
the power of a deep reservoir. That power will force you 
to think your ideas through and give you the necessary 
confidence to develop them and to profit from them.” 


F-L-A-S-H! For the first time in at least 15 years 
an automobile salesman made more than just a routine 
gesture toward selling me. A Mercury salesman spent 
all of 35 cents to call me at the office from a suburban 
town to remind me that I hadn’t carried out my promise 
to bring my wife around for a demonstration in one of 
his station wagons. And he was persistent to the point of 
extracting my promise to come in next Friday! 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Somebody’ injecting new life in razor blades...in lowa! 


THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER anv [TRIBUNE 


An ‘‘A”’ schedule newspaper in an ‘‘A-1’’ market! 
Gardner Cowles, President 


REPRESENTED BY 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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One brand went from 14.4% in 1953 to 21.4% 
in 1954 in Iowa cities and towns—12.4 to 17.2 
in the same period on Iowa farms*. That's new 
life in any man’s business, and clearly shows 
what can be done in a responsive sales territory 
like the all-lowa market. Think it over. If you 
want to reach the man audience in lowa--all of 
Iowa—add the more-than-500,000 circulation of 
the Des Moines Sunday Register to your A 
schedule... get the one medium that gives you 
astounding coverage in almost every county in 
the entire state...the newspaper read by 70.6% 
of all the men in Iowa! 


*% ...%.ee%es» What brand has which in Iowa? 
You can find out from the pages of our latest BRAND 
INVENTORY IN THE HOMES OF IOWA SUBSCRIBERS 
to the Des Moines Sunday Register. Write for your 
copy on your company letterhead. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


To insure the retention and growth of a competent staff of executive and key employes, an Incentive Com- 
pensation Plan was approved by the Stockholders in 1950, Under this Plan the Board of Directors may each year set 
aside an amount up to 1% of the net profits of the Company in excess of $4.00 per share for each share of Capital 
Stock of the Company outstanding on December 31, 1948, as an Incentive Compensation Reserve to covet Incen- 
tive Compensation Agreements which may be executed with executive and other key employes selected by a com- 
mittee of non-employe Directors. Under the Plan the Company credits on its books for each employe with whom 
an Incentive Compensation Agreement is made a specified number of “units” each of which is deemed equivalent 
to one share of the Capital Stock of the Company and also credits dollar amounts corresponding to dividends paid 
on each share of the Capital Stock of the Company then corresponding to the units previousiy credited. During 1954 
the non-employe Directors selected 230 employes to participate in this Plan and Incentive Compensation Agree- 


ments were executed with each. In the aggregate 27,290 units and $424, 106 were credited to the accounts of all 


How Large Corporations 
“Marry” Their Sales Heads 


Salary is not enough. Profit-sharing, deferred compensa- 
tion, and especially stock options and pensions are lures 
found necessary to keep the good man happy and reason- 
ably contented. Here's how 50 top companies do it now. 


As of the first of this month, those 
sales executives whose employers 
permit them to buy company stock on 
a restricted option basis have paper 
profits which range from 4% to 
400% over an average 18-month 
holding period. 

Stock options are one of several 
incentive plans designed, like Brown 
Shoe Company’ $ option plan, * ‘to en- 
courage recipients to acquire a per- 
sonal financial interest in Brown and 
to remain with it.” 

Good sales executives today are 
hard to hire away from enlightened 
corporations. Stock options, deferred 
compensation, profit-sharing, retire- 
ment funds, insurance policies, annui- 
ties—these are typical “fringe bene- 
fits’ which help to wed a man to his 
job. Those benefits which either will 
not be subject to current tax at the 
present high rate, or will not be taxed 
at all, or will be taxed only as a 
long-term capital gain, are most ap- 
preciated. 
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A few months back, the head of a 
management consulting firm visited 
SALES MANAGEMENT’s offices. His 
problem was to find for a client a 
$90,000 president. The founder and 
head of a manufacturing firm doing a 
$50 million volume wanted to retire. 

His son had been groomed to suc- 
ceed him—but the son turned out to 
be a drip. There was no one else in 
the firm qualified to take over. The 
president paid himself a $90,000 
salary. He hoped to find a successor 
at $75,000 to start. They tried to 
lure presidents of smaller companies, 
and No. 2 men of large companies. 
No takers. They upped the salary to 
$90,000. 

Finally they found the man who 
would be perfect for the job, they 
thought. He was v-p in charge of 
sales of a company in an allied in- 
dustry and his salary was only $45,- 
000. But he wasn’t the slightest bit 
interested. 


“Why should I change? In the 


ad 


first place, Uncle Sam would take 
most of the difference. More impor- 
tant, my $45,000 is just a starter. In 
addition, I get a share of the profits. 
There’s a retirement fund, and I can 
draw an estimated $18,000 for life 
at 65, and for the next 10 years after 
retirement they will employ me as a 
part-time consultant for $10,000 a 
year. Also, we have a stock option 
plan, and last year I was able to buy 
2,300 shares at $31.15 a share. Today 
that stock is worth $60. And to cap 
it all, I’m happy here and I know 
that I am running my job well. I 
don’t know your crowd, and maybe 
1 wouldn’t be happy and successful 
in your job. Your $90,000 doesn’t 
tempt me.” 

So it goes. Sates MANAGEMENT 
has made a detailed study of current 
annual statements and/or proxy 
notices and “10K” reports to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
of 50 corporations whose sales execu- 
tive compensation plans were analyzed 
in the June 1, 1952 feature called, 
“275 Top-Paid Sales Executives.” 

Revealing details of the pay prac- 
tices of the 50 representative com- 
panies are a part of this study, under 
a special caption, “Stock Options and 
Other Incentives Employed by Fifty 
Corporations.” 

Highly significant is the fact that 
in only one of the 50 companies is 
the chief sales executive compensated 
by salary alone. 

In more than half of the corpora- 
tions a stock option plan has been de- 
veloped during the past three years. 
It is very possible that a sample of 
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50 may not be sufficiently large from 
which to draw any statistical conclu- 
sions, but anyone with sufficient 
patience to compare 1950 proxy 
notices with those of 1955 for 
identical corporations will be struck 
with the growing trend toward stock 
options as an incentive. 

The year 1950 was really a key 
year, for it was then that Congress 
wrote a revised law under which an 
employe who is given an option on 
stock is not taxed until the stock is 
disposed of, and then at a long-term 
capital gain and not as personal in- 
come. The present law excludes all 
options which are not a true incentive 
device. 

The Committee on Finance, 81st 
Congress, which drafted the revised 
law, summarized its reasoning in 
these words: 

“Such options are frequently used 
as incentive devices by corporations 
who wish to attract new manage- 
ment, to convert their officers into 
‘partners’ by giving them a stake in 
the business, to retain the services of 
executives who might otherwise 
leave, or to give their employes gen- 
erally a more direct interest in the 
success of the corporation.” 


No Stock Options 


What about the somewhat less than 
half of the corporations surveyed by 
SM that do not have a stock option 
plan? 

Some are considering one but are 
awaiting ratification. 

But probably a larger group takes 
a jaundiced view. 

There was another era of great 
prosperity—the Fabulous ‘Twenties— 
and many board members remember 
that stock options were popular then 
(but nowhere near as popular as 
today), and that one of three things 
happened: (1) The optionee bought 
his stock at, say, 60, and disgustedly 
sold out at 12, or (2) he kept his 
stock at 60 but had to wait until 1955 
to bail out without a loss, or (3) he 
didn’t exercise the option at 60, but 
after seeing the big drop didn’t feel 
that the corporation had extended any 
favor. 

Whether we see in coming months 
or years a drop such as we witnessed 
in 1929-34 isn’t going to be answered 
in this analysis. After all, who could 
answer that? It is true, however, that 
beneficiaries of stock options granted 
since 1950 have a heavy layer of fat. 
The market could drop quite precipit- 
ously and yet most of them would 
still be on the profit side. 

The many possible and exercised 
powers of incentive pay are tied up 
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with equally numerous Treasury De- 
partment rules, regulations and court 
rulings. 

We shall not attempt in this analy- 
sis to spell out details: Your company 
lawyer or tax consultant will have to 
give you the admissions and the re- 
strictions, One excellent source of 
detailed information is available (to 
members only) from the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 460 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., called 
“Executive Stock Ownership Plans,” 
#120. 

Congress failed in 1950, and sub- 
sequently—as might be expected—to 
anticipate all the ingenious methods 
under which the day of tax reckoning 
might be postponed. For example, 
take deferred compensation in_ its 
several forms. The law is not clear. 
Each case has been settled by the 
Treasury Department as an adminis- 
trative ruling. 

Experts are being employed cur- 
rently by Congress to study the prob- 
lem of deferred compensations and 
how they should be taxed. Their re- 
port will be ready for the next Con- 
gress. 

Full legal clearance for paying the 
tax as of the year the money is turned 
over to the recipient could make a 
big difference. Let’s say that a man of 
55 receives $75,000 a year, and an 
additional $20,000 is set aside until 
he retires at 65. If it should be held 
that he owes the tax now, his levy 
would be based on a $95,000 income. 
But if it isn’t taxable until he is 65, 
his income then will probably be 
much smaller, and the tax burden rel- 
atively inconsidei able. 

Despite the lack of clarity in to- 
day’s law, a high percentage of cor- 


porations are arranging for deferred 
payments, feeling that a law will be 
written which makes it permissible 
without doubt. Many tie up the de- 
ferred sums with special conditions, 
such as supplying consultant services 
after retirement, agreeing not to enter 
competing businesses, etc. 

SM, in preparing this analysis, had 
no “inside” sources of information. 
Every fact was gleaned from study of 
either publicly available annual re- 
ports, $.E.C. “10K” forms, or (more 
generally) proxy notices which by 
law must be mailed to all stock- 
holders. They are available by: 

(1) Sending a 2-cent post card to 
the secretary of any publicly owned 
company. 

(2) Contacting your bank. 

(3) Contacting your securities 
broker. 

(4) Inspecting filed reports at any 
office of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

In other words, SM has done no 
spying or prying into the affairs of 
the sales executives whose. compensa- 
tion is herewith put on record. These 
sales executives, obviously well paid 
as compared with their associates, live 
in a goldfish bowl when they work 
for a publicly owned company and 
one of the penalties they pay for a 
good current income and future 
security is an absence of secrecy 
about their earnings. 

For details of incentive plans ap- 
plicable to sales executives in repre- 
sentative companies, look below to 
individual studies under the head- 
ing, “Stock Options and Other In- 
centives Employed by Fifty Corpora- 
tions.” 

The End 


"Stock Options and Other Incentives 
Employed by Fifty Corporations” 


The data on earnings and incen- 
tives presented herewith do not rep- 
resent original sources of information 
unearthed by the editors of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Without exception, 
all information comes from proxy 
notices sent, by law, to stockholders. 
Such proxy notices go to hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders, and are 
available also through banks or brok- 
ers, are filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Many details of plans are omitted 
through lack of space. But any reader 
of SM can secure copies of the proxy 
notices of not only these 50 random- 


and-representative corporations, but 
any other corporations whose securi- 
ties are listed. 

By law corporations must file with 
the S.E.C. earnings data on all 
officers and employes whose annual 
compensation totals $30,000 or more. 

The term “aggregate remunera- 
tion” is defined by S.E.C. rulings as 
the amount paid directly to the re- 
cipient during the year, before taxes. 
It does not include set-asides for pen- 
sions, deferred compensation, and the 
like. 

The last line in each report shows 
the year-ending date for which dol- 
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Proposed New Stock Option Plan 


The Employees’ Stock Option Plan adopted by the stockholders on Sep- 
tember 6, 1951 (hereafter referred to as the “1951 plan’’), and effective August 
25, 1952, has been highly successful since it has enabled a large number of 
employees to become stockholders of the Company. Up to the date hereof 4,518 
employees of the Company and its subsidiaries have purchased, at a total 
consideration to the Company of $5,153,359.25, an aggregate of 121,973 shares of 
capital stock through exercise of options granted under the 1951 plan and 
employees still hold options for the purchase of an aggregate of 37,997 
shares. No officer or director of the Company has sold any s‘iares purchased by 
him through exercise of an option granted under the 1951 plan. Based upon an 
analysis made as of December 31, 1954, it is estimated that employees continue 
to hold approximately 73% of the shares purchased by them through exercise 
of such options. Such 1951 plan and the options issued thereunder terminate on 


August 25, 1955. 


Because of the success of the 1951 plan the Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany has approved a new 1955 Employees’ Stock Option Plan (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Plan”’) for the issue of stock options in respect of not to exceed 


lar earnings are shown—plus the 
date of the proxy notice or S.E.C. 
form from whjch details are ex- 
cerpted. 


Aerovox Corp.—Frank Marshall, 
v-p, Manufacturing Sales Division. 
Owns 4,000 shares. Aggregate re- 
muneration, $31,552. Does not in- 
clude amount credited to pension 
trust. Set aside for pension fund, $2,- 
278. 

On Dec. 21, 1954, company 
granted options, exercisable May 29, 
1955-Nov. 29, 1955, to three officer- 
directors to buy 30,000 shares $1 par 
common at $11. 

Quoted Aug. 4: bid $10.75, asked 
$11.75. 

(From 10K form covering year 
ended Dec. 31, 1954) 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.— 
Russell L. Allen, v-p. Director since 
1949. Owns 100 preferred and 1,122 
common, Aggregate remuneration, 
$45,640. Estimated annual benefits 
under retirement plans, $20,944. 

In addition, holds contract for 10- 
year consulting period, starting 1963 
at age 65, at $14,000 per year, sub- 
ject to clause that any increase in 
pension due to employers’ contribu- 
tion will reduce consultant income. 


On Feb. 25, 1955, certain “direc- 
tors, oficers and employes,” including 
Allen, were granted options to buy 
72,950 shares of common stock at a 
price of $40.50 ($2 less than the 
closing price on that day) per share, 
within 10 years. 

Quoted Aug. 4+—approx. $57 per 
share. 

(Proxy notice April 1, 1955.) 


American Agricultural Chemical 
Co.— John R. Scherm, v-p, Ferti- 
lizer Sales. Aggregate remuneration, 
$31,500. Estimated annual retirement 
benefit, $4,140. 

No options. 

(Proxy notice Aug. 17, 1954) 


The American Tobacco Co. — 
Edmund A. Harvey, v-p, Sales. 
Salary, $50,000. Participation in 
profits, $108,402. Estimated annual 
retirement benefit, $17,000. 

No options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year-—March 1, 
1955 proxy) 


The Atlantic Refining Co.— D. T. 
Colley, v-p and gm, Marketing. 
Director since 1949. Owns 1,333 
shares. 1954 salary, $61,000. Esti- 
mated annual pension, $21,766. 

Contract also calls for consultation 


after end of active service if he doesn’t 
join a competitor and observes cer- 
tain other conditions. Then he will 
receive “monthly payments froni com- 
pany over a period of from four to 
13 years, depending on date of 
termination of active service.” If he 
qualifies for all the payments, “they 
will aggregate not more than 2!/, 
times his salary for 1954. If he dies 
before receiving all of the payments, 
his heirs will be entitled to the bal- 
ance.” 

On Nov. 17, 1954 the company 
adopted an incentive stock option 
plan, whereby participants had an 
option good until Nov. 16, 1961 to 
buy common shares at $32.81 ($1 less 
than the fair market price on that 
date). 600 shares were optioned to 
Colley. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $39 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 


proxy notice) 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. — Jesse V. 
Honeycutt, v-p, Sales. Director since 
January 1954. Owns 33 shares pre- 
ferred, 108 common. Aggregate re- 
muneration, $248,396, including 
$186,673 as his share of incentive 
compensation plan. The company has 

(continued on page 115) 
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"Anything You Can Sell Cheap, 
| Can Sell Cheaper!" 


The News: From September 1 through December, 
Indian Head Mills, Inc., New York City (100 
distributors, 12,000 fabric outlets), will invest 
$300,000 for a promotion for a “sew-it-yourself” 
tablecloth which can be made from its 54” wide 
Indian Head brand all-purpose cotton. The cam- 
paign will be run in magazines and Sunday news- 
paper supplements. Participating in the promotion 
are: Oneida, Ltd. (Community Plate silverware), 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. (Singer sewing 
machines), and Assembled Products, Inc. (Trimtex 
tape). 


The Opinion: “Here we are,” declares James E. 
Robison, president, Indian Head Mills, Inc., “in 
the greatest prosperity boom the country has ever 
known, and the textile industry, with relatively few 
exceptions, is fumbling, stumbling, bumbling along 
—yelling bloody murder about low cloth prices, 
high cotton costs, increased labor costs, and miser- 
able return on investment. 


“Let me cite a typical statement about the textile 
industry, with which I take violent exception. This 
report appeared in a recent issue of The Wall Street 
Journal, and was a reference by The Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York to the 
conservative buying trend in recent years, which 
the Association said ‘hasn’t proved effective in lift- 
ing prices to a point of rightful and adequate re- 
turns to the producing mills.’ 


“Just what is a rightful and adequate return to 
a producing mill? Who owes us a living? I submit 
that the only return that is ‘rightful’ to any pro- 
ducer or seller is that retufn which he can earn in 
the free and competitive market place. He must 
utilize those resources at his disposal in'such a man- 
ner as to satisfy human desires on a profitable basis. 
What right has any producer—or seller for that 
matter—to a profit simply because he has the facil- 
ities to produce or offer goods nobody wants? 


“The textile industry has been called a ‘feast or a 
famine’ business. It might well be said that it is a 
‘famine’ or a ‘light lunch’—at least in recent years. 
One of the many banes of the industry is the sense- 
less emphasis on low-price selling. ‘The principal 
battle cry of many textile merchants seems to be: 
‘Anything you can sell cheap, I can sell cheaper. If 
you cut your own throat, I’ll cut mine deeper!’ 


“No one denies that there is some relationship 
between price and volume, but this unimaginative, 
unrewarding, in fact, ultimately destructive empha- 
sis on low-price selling alone in the textile business 
has unquestionably led the industry to its present 
sorry state of miserable return on investment—re- 
latively unattractive position with financial investors 
—and now a state of near apoplexy over the possi- 
bility of even lower-price competition from Japan. 


“Meanwhile, what has the textile industry been 
doing, and what is it now doing, in an effort to 
help itself by making its product appear desirable to 
the consuming public—on a profitable ‘basis? The 
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answer is, relatively speaking, very little. 


“Here is an industry which is second only to 
foods in terms of number of employes—larger than 
the steel industry, the tobacco industry, the drug 
industry. In the year 1954 the total textile apparel 
and related industries spent for promotion and ad- 
vertising only $56 million, or only 2 of 1% on 
sales of about $10 billion. And this advertising in- 
cludes apparel, shoes, accessories and a host of other 
products far removed from the mills. 


“Contrast this to the drug industry which spent 
$250 million on advertising. Or foods, $212 mil- 
lion. Automobiles, $150 million. Or the tobacco 
industry, $80 million. 


“It has often been said that the textile industry 
is plagued by overproduction. I submit that its big- 
gest failing is underpromotion. Too much emphasis 
has been placed on the production of fabrics for real 
or fancied human needs, and too little emphasis on 
the creation and cultivation of new human desires. 


“Our job in the textile business is to make more 
people want more of our goods, and want them 
strongly enough to pay a reasonable price. 


“In support of this economic philosophy, we at 
Indian Head Mills, are going forth right now with 
a promotion for the over-the-counter piece goods 
selling this fall, based on a Christmas tablecloth idea, 
a cloth which a woman can make herself at home. 


“Who needs a Chnstmas tablecloth? Nobody has 
to have one. Women have been getting along just 
fine without them for years. But we know for a 
fact that several hundred thousand women were 
enthusiastically intrigued with the idea last year . 


“So, we have been knocking our brains out for 
the past six months planning a promotion which our 
advertising experts tell us is the biggest single effort 
on any one piece goods promotion ever made in the 
history of this business. It is of major consequence 
and there will be important profit for our customers 
who participate aggressively in this promotion. 


“At the $1.49 retail price there is an excellent 
markup on 54” Indiana Head all-purpose cotton, and 
markdowns on solid color Indian Head are prac- 
tically nil. Furthermore, this promotion will come 
at a time when piece goods volume for home sewing 
normally falls off. It should pull plus business. It is 
an aggressive attempt to create new business, new 
profits, out of thin air where none before existed. 


“We think that this promotion will be followed 
by other piece goods promotions as big or bigger. 
As a matter of fact, we hope and rather expect that 
other companies will do similar things. More of 
these promotions must necessarily improve your busi- 
ness and your profits. And we think they would help 
our business and our profits. Besides, we don’t like 
to be too far ahead of the parade—it gets lonesome.” 


Engaged? Newly-Wed? Silver Anniversary? 
Then You're Craig Munson's Prospect 


Colgate-Palmolive's Mr. Sims: 
Cleanliness ls Next To—Sales 


Three decades ago the Colgate-Palmolive Co. hired 
another salesman. His name: William Lee Sims II, and 
he was a bright young Southerner (Birmingham) in coin- 
petition with other bright young salesmen—from the 
North, the West and the East. But Bill Sims decided, 
that first day, to be such a salesman as company presidents 
are made of. He was—and is. Today he’s the company’s 
new president. But he got his real impetus by knowing 
more about foreign markets than anyone eise. When the 
company formed its Italian subsidiary in 1927 he became 
its manager. For three years he built up the Italian 
market. Then in 1930 he was placed in charge of 10 
subsidiaries in continental Europe with headquarters in 
Paris. He stayed there, carefully and methodically build- 
ing a strong market until the outbreak of war. He was 
a comparative stranger to the American market when he 
got off the boat in 1940. But there was a place waiting 
for him-—as assistant to the president! With the end of 
the war in sight he was made, in '45, v-p in charge of 
the company’s foreign operations. In ’53, when Colgate- 
Palmolive International was formed, Bill Sims becanie 
its first president, continued as executive v-p of the parent 
company. Under his direction foreign sales increased from 
$41 million in 1945 to $162,500,000 in 1954. Total over- 
all sales were about double that. 
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. . . but if you fit none of these categories you eat— 
and you're still a potential customer. For Craig D. 
Munson—a sales veteran of 35 years with The Inter- 
national Silver Co., Meriden, Conn.—has recently been 
given his company’s 24 karat job. He’s International's 
new president. Until July he’s been v-p for sales and 
his whole career has been spent as a silver salesman. 
Matter of fact, his family has been long established in 
the silver industry. So it was logical that when young 
Craig graduated from Yale he joined International as a 
trainee and salesman. Then to get a better picture of 
the ammunition salesmen needed he went into the adver- 
tising end of the business. By 1924 he was advertising 
manager. wo years later he wrapped the two into a 
neat package by becoming sales and advertising manager. 
Probably no one in the industry knows more about why 
women buy what types of silver tableware. Last year, 
he'll tell you, the silverware market was about $265 
million at retail. This, he firmly believes, is nowhere 
near the industry’s potential. Flatware, alone, accounts 
for 75% of the market. But with the over-all prosperity, 
he knows that you can persuade Mrs. Housewife to go 
for something better—sterling. An ardent golfer, he 
belongs to four golf clubs, is an active churchman. 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS oy warry wooowarp 


Edison's Marketing Voice 
Is Speaking Without Static 


. .. for its newest voice belongs to short, cheerful Robert M. Oliver, who's 
joined Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., as v-p of marketing. 
For 27 years Bob Oliver has been selling appliances (he was last with 
Westinghouse as manager of portable appliances) and Edison hired him as 
part of its plan for giving marketing and research increased attention. Bob 
brings with him a lot of savvy where selling things-electrical are concerned. 
He’s a Nebraska boy whose father owned a successful printing house. But 
after he graduated from the University of Nebraska he turned his back on 
printing because there wasn’t enough “‘sell” to it. Instead, he sold for Iowa- 
Nebraska Light & Power Co., Proctor Electric Co. and, finally, Westinghouse. 
He’s written for many business publications (including SM) on the art of 
salesmanship. “Little did I know,” he says, “that when I directed the Utility 
Celebration of Light’s Golden Jubilee throughout the 35,000-square-mile 
territory of the lowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co. that I'd later be as- 
sociated with the very company Thomas A. Edison founded!” Little, too, 
did he realize—after years of convincing people they needed a new toaster— 
that he’d be marketing such things as the Edison Voicewriter, aircraft fire 
detection systems and a complete line of juvenile furniture. That's right: 
juvenile furniture—made by Edison’s Wood Products Division. 
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Is It Time to Audit 
Your Management Practices? 


Today's management is faced with many complex problems that, on the surface, may 
appear to be impossible to solve. Yet, such problems are being analyzed daily and 
corrective action is being taken by progressive managements. 


The rapid growth of many companies during the past decade has resulted in some 
of them overlooking vital management controls—controls which are important to the 
profitable conduct of an organization. 


The checklist which follows, prepared by Martin Thiede, controller, Superior Plating, 
Inc., Chicago, and Stephen J. Oros of John A. Patton Management Engineers, Inc., 
will help you take inventory of your own management effectiveness. 


How does your management measure up? 


Elements of 
Management 


Factors Characteristic of 
Superior Management 


Factors Characteristic of 
Good Management 


Factors Characteristic of 


Fair to Poor Management 


| Informed 
Leadership 


. Daily, weekly and monthly reports 


from all divisions production-sales, 
executive and financial. 


. Budgetary control over all expen- 


ditures. 


. Forecasts showing future trends. 


. Reports from all divisions periodic- 


ally. 


. Reports give comparisons with past 


periods. 


. No reporting of labor performance 


against standards. 


. No systematic budgetary control. 


. Executives uninformed—attempt to 


manage by rule of thumb. 


. Reports faulty, incomplete or in- 


accurate. 


. No form of standards or budgets. 


il Sound 
Organization 


. Centralized 


- Organization set-up clean-cut and 


well defined: 

(a) Fixed responsibility. 

(b) No overlapping authority. 

(c) Complete coordination be- 
tween all departments. 

personnel manage- 

ment, 


. Organization chart covering both 


personnel and functions. 


. Development of personnel for ex- 


ecutive positions. 


. Adequate training programs. 
. Timely use of consultants. 


. Organization has no serious over- 


lapping but not set up on best 
functional plan. 


. Coordination between departments 


weak plus corresponding conflicts. 


. No centralized control of person- 


. Organization set-up not charted. 
. Little thought given to training 


understudies, 


. Indefinite 


. Lack of planned action—organiza- 


tion weak, ineffective, inefficient. 
responsibility and/or 
overlapping authority. 


. Poor control of personnel—jeal- 


ousy, favoritism, partiality. 


. Organization chart not considered. 


lll Balanced 
Financial 
Structure 


. Adequate liquid investments to 


meet exigencies. 


. Funds available for making advan- 


tageous purchases. 


. Current ratios controlled by use of 


budgets. 


. Financial provisions for replacing 


depleted and depreciated assets. 


. Excess and idle plant capacity 


carefully measured. 


. Inventories carefully controlled and 


turnover adequately checked. 


. Liquid funds available but not 


sufficient. 


. No measurement of the cost of 


idle or excess plant capacity. 


. Budgets not systematic and based 


on “wished-for accomplishment.” 


. No financial provisions for replac- 


ing assets. 


. Inventories checked, but no com- 


plete control. 


. Usually short of working capital. 

. Current ratio bad. 

. Purchase discounts seldom taken. 
. Lack of budgeting. 

. Little check or control over inven- 


tory. 
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Elements of 
Management 


Factors Characteristic of 
Superior Management 


Factors Characteristic of 
Good Management 


Factors Characteristic of 


Fair to Poor Management 


1V Marketing 
of Product 


. Complete market analysis periodic- 


ally showing actual vs. potential 
by territories. 


. Sales efforts analyzed, controlied 


and directed to obtain maximum 
results from effort expended. 


. Sales analyzed on basis of profits 


realized. 


. Customer service made in impor- 


tant function. 


. Market analysis inadequate. 
. Sales analyzed on basis of terri- 


tory, product and salesman. 


. No analysis on basis of profit 


realization. 


. Customer service not emphasized 


sufficiently. 


1. Little sales analysis. 


2. Little thought or knowledge of 


market analysis. 


3. Poor customer service. 


V Effective 
Physical 
Equipment 
and Layout 


- Modern machinery provided. 
. Equipment layout to take advan- 


tage of synchronized progressive 
line. 


. All production accounted for on 


time basis. 


. Adequate maintenance provided 


to keep equipment in excellent 
condition. 


. Repair costs carefully recorded 


and repair standards set. 


. Fairly modern equipment but not 


the best for particular work to be 
done. 


2. Layout poor—catch-as-catch-can. 
. Fair degree of maintenance but 


no budget control. 


. No control of repair costs. 
. No standards for repairs. 


. Outmoded equipment. 

. Repair charges costly. 

. Little thought given to proper 
maintenance, 

. Poor layout. 

. No standards 
maintenance, or housekeeping. 


of performance, 


Vi Simple 
Adequate 
Records 


. All unnecessary records eliminated. 
. Records and reports meet specific 


needs of those who use them. 


. Modern mechanical bookkeeping 


and statistical methods used. 


. Records and timely reports cover- 


ing products and performance. 


. Accounting and costs parallel lines 


of organization. 


. Proper and adequate filing. 


. Cumbersome 


. Accurate records but unsuited for 


use of management, therefore 


seldom used. 


« No relation between accounting 


codes and lines of organization. 
records and too 
many for all practical purposes. 


. Filing fair. 


. Careless, inefficient handling of 
accounts and records. 

. Poorly prepared reports. 

. Inadequate cost accounting. 

. Filing poorly handled. 

. Lack of 
methods. 


modern bookkeeping 


Vil Develop- 
ment of 
Standards 


. Standard costs developed. 
. Overhead costs controlled by fiexi- 


ble budget and definite respon- 
sibility. 


. Quality standards established. 
. Methods and production standards 


established, 


. Standards for production planning 


and scheduling. 


. Accounting system good but sim- 


ply “writing history." 


. Only actual costs obtained and too 


late for management's effective 
use. 


« No relation of cost to controlling 


performances. 


. Overhead expenses distributed but 


not controlled. 


. Accounting system poor. 

. Knowledge or use of standards 
lacking, 

. Operating on a day-to-day basis 
without planning or scheduling. 


Vill Incentives 


. Direct labor participating in a 


sound, fuir incentive plan. 


. Direct labor controlled by per- 


formance standards. 


. Sales incentives provided for sales 


effort and results. 


. Executive compensation plan for 


top executives. 


. Incentives established for super- 


visors and key men. 


. All incentives cr bonus related to 


above standard performance and 
specific savings. 


- No sound incentive plan, only day- 


work or slip-shod piece-work rates. 


. Sales incentive plan not related to 


profit realization. 


- No incentives for supervisors or 


key men. 


. Bonus rewards for executives based 


on profits and not individual per- 
formance. 


. No incentives or bonus of any 
kind in plant or office. 


Continued on next page 
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Management Practices (Ccontines) 


Elements of Factors Characteristic of Factors Characteristic of Factors Charecteristic of 
Management Superior Management Good Management Fair to Poor Management 


iX Research 1. Constant planned research cover-|1. Research confined to laboratory} |. Practically no research in any 

ing: projects. field. 

(a) Sales methods. . Research inadequately financed 

(b) All phases of good manage-| therefore spasmodic and hap- 
ment. hazard. 

(c} Production and material qual- 
ity. 

(d) Design of product. 

(e) Possibility of new products 
and outlets and new outlets 
for old lines. 


xX Participation . Takes active part in trade associa-|1. Membership and participation in| 1. No interest in trade association 
in Industry tions. trade associations perfunctory. effort. 
Activities . Helps establish and maintain fair|2. Follows rule of fair practice. . Reluctantly follows, if at all, the 
trade practices. accepted customs of the industry. 
. Assists in developing uniform com- 
parisons and data for the industry. 
. Assists in research and develop- 
ment of projects for the industry. 


O j i 1 

Mother's Oats Redesigns Package; iano $-famlilg product ia to redeugn 
th kaging. S hat The Quak 

Features Premiums on Display Faces Outs Company hes done for ics 


famous Mother’s Oats: Packages of 
both Quick and Old Fashioned 
Mother’s Oats now display a mod- 
ernized version of the mother-child 
trademark, plus realistic, full-color il- 
lustrations of enclosed premiums. 
Rrand and product name lettering has 
also been restyled ; white lettering on 
a dark background is featured on the 
front panel, dark lettering on a white 
ground on the back. 

Back panels show the variety of 
premiums to be found inside: seven 
different pieces of aluminum ware, 
five pieces of Carnival chinaware, and 
a place setting in decorated china. 
The purchaser can tell at a glance 
what is obtainable with repeated pur- 
chase of the product. Each type of 
premium—china, aluminum ware or 
Carnival Ware—is clearly indicated 
on front and back of the package. 

The identity of the product has 
been retained through the entire 
Mother’s Oats line. The Quick Oats 
is easily distinguished by its blue 
a be background ; the Old Fashioned Oats 

es a —— oe a has a bright vermilion background. 
NEW BACKS of all Mother’s Oats packages, as well as new fronts, display—in The mother-child trademark and 
full color—premium items found inside: Strong emphasis on premiums is to name lettering are identical on all 
influence sales of the product. OLD FRONT of Mother’s Oats package mentioned packages. : : 
premium inside. Backs of some packages carried premium illustrations while Package designs are by Jim Nash, 
other packages did not. industrial designer. The End 
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the two sides 
of every 
penny 
spent for 


PLURLEUS UNUM 


This is the familiar side of the selling penny ... the side that portrays 
the salesman, who, in the course of selling, strives to bring to one 
successful conclusion the many related activities of advertising, 
distributing, servicing. 


G6e WE TRUS'Y 
This is the buyer's side of the same penny .. . the side that calls 
to mind the typical industrial buyer's problems of finding the right 
information about products, comparing available types and makes, 
selecting companies to contact 
It is significant that this side of the penny bears the legend, mv cop 
WE TRUST, for all too often the buyer has no other reliable source on 


which to pin his faith. He grasps prayerfully at such information as is 
available, and trusts that it is adequate. And if it isn’t, Lord help him! 


* * * 


To us it seems that the industrial marketer has here not only an obligation to 
those who may want to buy his product—he also has an opportunity—the 
opportunity to speed sales at lower unit cost by helping buyers buy! 


We've been able to help some clients do this. Like to hear about it? 


The Schuyler Hopper Company 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York LExington 2-3135 
*“*Ditch-Digging Advertising’’* that Sells by Helping Peapie Buy 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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INTO THE WINDOWS of 75 top department stores went 
A thousand smaller stores 
also began promotion of the stylish work clothes. For- 


permanent Big Yank displays. 


Fashion on the Week-End 
For the Man Around the House 


It's charcoal gray on Madison Ave., but in the home of 


today's do-it-yourselfer, it's Big Yank matched twills 


in tan or gray. Complete set is priced at less than $6.00. 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


It’s one thing to hammer-it-your- 
self. 

It’s another to hammer-it-yourself 
looking like Lord Chesterfield’s week- 
end guest. And do-it-yourselfers do 
look like that, thanks to Big Yank 
Division, Reliance Mfg. Co., New 
York, a leading manufacturer of work 
clothes. 

Mr. Householder may have peeled 
off his white collar to pack the faucets, 
but he has not necessarily donned the 
old denim day-labor jeans, says Big 
Yank. Instead he mans the wrenches 
in fashionable matched sets of twill 
do-it-yourself work clothes. 

“One out of every three buyers of 
work clothes today is a do-it-your- 
selfer,” says Arnold Ferber, advertis- 
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ing manager, Big Yank. “He’s by- 
passing denim for matched sets, chiefly 
in tans and grays.” For Big Yank 
sets he pays these prices: pants, $3.95 ; 
shirts, $2.95. Average industry prices: 
pants, $2.95-$4.95; shirts, $1.95- 
$3.95. 

Big Yank noted the do-it-yourself 
fashion trend several years ago and 
laid plans to capitalize on it. 

In April 1954 it initiated a related 
selling promotion to put do-it-your- 
selfers into the backyard counterpart 
of Madison Avenue charcoal grays. 
The promotion was three-pronged, 
aimed at retailers and promoted 
through do-it-yourself shows. 

One prong forked permanent win- 
dow display units into about 75 top 


merly such apparel was limited to Army and Navy stores, 
basements. Retailers tied selected do-it-yourself items into 
promotion. This is The May Co. window in Baltimore. 


department stores such as The J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit; The Higbee 
Co., Cleveland; Jordan Marsh, Bos- 
ton, and The May Co., Baltimore; 
about 1,000 smaller stores were added 
to the list. Formerly work clothes 
were sold mainly in Army and Navy 
and general stores, and basements. 

Another prong set down tie-in store 
or Big Yank displays in do-it-yourself 
shows where matched sets fell in 
naturally with hobby, craft and home 
items. 

Big Yank displays feature litho- 
graphed masonite backdrops in bright 
colors showing “gentlemen at work” 
—painting, gardening, carpentering— 
in their Big Yank matched sets, of 
course. ““We use color extensively to 
romance our line,” says Ferber. “Our 
displays all feature. outdoor and in- 
door scenes in natural color.” Dealers 
are alerted to play up tools, other 
hardware items and paint in the dis- 
plays. 

Third prong projects window dis- 
play contests to dealers. A contest 
held during Big Yank’s Do-It-Your 


self Week, which unintentionally and 
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A good place 
to make Slob 


The living room is one of America’s best salesrooms. It’s 
the place where national advertisers tell their sales story 
on TV... in magazines... in newspapers. 


But the smart advertiser doesn’t stop there. He turns pros- 
pects into buyers by using Trade Mark Service in telephone 
directories. And in his advertising he tells prospects to look in 
the ‘Yellow Pages’ of their telephone directories—under his trade 
mark heading —for the name, address and telephone number 

of the nearest dealer. 


Trade Mark Service in classified telephone directories is the best _ pispiaying this emblem in your advertising 
answer to the problem of how to boost sales at the community level. means more sales for your dealers. 


Why not send more customers to your dealers? A trained Trade Mark Service representative is ready 
to recommend a plan designed for you. Just call him at the Bell telephone business office. 
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NOW... YOUR SALESMEN TELL YOUR 
STORY THE WAY YOU WANT IT TOLD 


! 

| 

| 

| 

Your sales story can now be illustrated — | 

in exact sequence — with full color pictures | 

of your product, plant, and advertising plans. | 
This amazing sales-stimulator takes 36 | changer 

standard 35mm slides at a time. | 

| 

! 

| 

I 
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The FR Port-A-View has been hailed by 
sales managers as an economical, effective 
sales aid that salesmen like to use. Used by 
America’s top companies. At photo dealers 
or write FR for free 30-day trial. 


PORT-A-VIEW 


Self-contained projector, 
screen and automatic slide 


"S42... 


DISCOUNTS IN QUANTITY 
Weighs only 4 Ibs. Sets up, 
folds instantly, carries over 
shoulder like camera. 
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IT TAKES 


POWER 


FOR 


MODERN FARMING 


CAPPER COUNTRY 
HAS IT! 


ua, 


The CAPPER’S FARMER area 
consists of the fertile plains states 
-—bread basket for a nation, meat 
supplier to all America, birth- 
place of the great changeover 
to power farming. Today, the 
major share of our country’s 
power farm equipment is sold 
in CAPPER’S FARMER territory. 
Here, where farms are biggest, 
needs also are biggest—for 
products and services for every 
farm and home. 


Cappers 


armer,,..... 


beneficially coincided with national 
Do-It-Yourself Week in April of this 
year, offered as first prize a $100 
U. S. Savings Bond. It was won by 
Aubrey Jeffries, display director, Sil- 
verman’s Department Store, Louis- 
ville. 

For the fall Big Yank has sched- 
uled a $2,500 Do-It-Yourself Jingle 
Contest. Three first prizes of a total 
of 163 prizes will be DeWalt, Inc., 
Home Power Workshops. Duplicate 
prizes will be awarded stores patron- 
ized by winning contestants who are 
Big Yank buyers. 


Other matched set promotional aids 
are: (1) special self-service units, 
priced at $75 each, for inside store 
displays. The compact unit includes 
a panel display of three-color trans- 
parencies, each showing a man at 
work—washing the car, hammering, 
building a fence. According to Ferber, 
this is the first such se of color phe- 
tography as a self-service sales tool 
for work clothes; (2) 3-D slides of 
stores originally tested. Salesmen use 
them in selling Do-It-Yourself pro- 
motions. 

The company also keeps a running 
supply to dealers of standard promo- 
tional aids—counter cards, newspaper 
mats, envelope stuffers in color. 

Big Yank recently added a fourth 
prong to the related selling promotion: 
matched sets as gift items. Example: 
the Father’s Day gift box (including 
shirt and pants) which pictured Dad 
gently a-doze in a hammock under a 
tree. A_ six-line rhyme noted his 
promise to “fix the bike” and “‘wash 
the car,” but ended with “Relax, 
Dad ... it’s Father’s Day.” 

Company inquiries, tests and close 
checks on sales figures have convinced 
Big Yank of the direct relationship 
between special promotions and sales 
increases. Volume in matched sets 
this year is running 25% ahead of 
last year’s sales for the same period. 

The End 
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Look Who's Buying Auto Air-Conditioners! 


That trim little Rambler, product 
of American Motors, comes equipped- 
at-the-factory with an item you may 
mistakenly have supposed went only 
into Cadillacs, Lincolns, big Chryslers 
and Packards as a super-deluxe extra. 
The item: an air-conditioner. 

Delivered in New York, “strip- 
ped,” the car retails for $1,670. De- 
livered by an American Motors 
(Nash and Hudson) dealer, it goes 
for less than $2,000, with air-condi- 
tioning. For American Motors has 
been smart enough to realize that an 
air-conditioner is high on the list of 
most-wanted extra equipment on 
today’s automobile. . 

Air conditioning for passenger 
cars is a burgeoning market. Within 
the past two years a constantly grow- 
ing—though still small—percentage 
of new cars are coming through with 
finger-tip controlled temperature 
units. Tecumseh Products Co., Te- 
cumseh, Mich., which produces the 
bulk of air conditioning compressors 
used in automobile units, built 41,- 
750 of the compressors last year. 
Wards Reports show a total of 67,- 
429 for the industry. This year— 
during the first six months—Tecum- 
seh has produced 78,400. The in- 
dustry produced around 150,000. 
Projected industry figures for the 
entire year have the industry pro- 
ducing 200,000 compressors, with 
Tecumseh making about half of the 
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total. Original equipment manufac- 
turers bought about 47% of Te- 
cumseh’s output for the first six 
months of ’54. The remainder was 
purchased by outside sources who in- 
stall air conditioners in cars not so 
equipped, 

Last year the auto industry pro- 
duced 5,558,897 passenger cars. Of 
these less than 1% carried factory- 
installed air conditioning units. This 
year the figure will more than triple. 

“And you can afford it,” is the 
theme of special Rambler advertising 
of its air-conditioned model. The 
Rambler, copy adds, equipped with 
air-conditioner, sells for less than 
most stripped. models of the Big 
Three. American Motors also brags, 
in advertising, that it produces the 
“best” and least expensive air-condi- 
tioning, all-weather unit in the in- 
dustry. (One of American Motor’s 
Divisions is Kelvinator. It is this 
division which manufactures the 
unit for Rambler and its bigger Hud- 
son and Nash brothers. ) 

How has the Rambler cum air- 
conditioning model gone over? 
“Fine,” says an American Motors 
spokesman. Since Nash merged late 
in the season with Hudson to form 
American Motors, no air conditioners 
were installed in the Hudsons. But, 
during 1954, 4,174 Nashes of the 
three sizes, went out from the factory 
with conditioning units. Of these, 


1,660 were in Nash Ramblers artd 
1,000 units were in the lowest-price, 
stripped-down Rambler. Nearly 25% 
of all Nash-installed air conditioners 
were in this model. Actually, Nash 
installed the units in 5.4% of its 
total output—a far larger percentage 
than the industry as a whole. 

Factory-installed air conditioning 
is really only a couple of years old. 
And automobile manufacturers had a 
tough engineering problem to lick be- 
fore it got its units into the cars. The 
first units were big, cumbersome 
affairs which took up more than their 
quota of room. Furthermore, they 
were heavy and put an even worse 
load on already burdened wheels. 
Batteries also took a licking. But with 
better-engineered units and the 12- 
volt battery which is becoming stan- 
dard for the industry, the problem 
has been resolved. 

Of course air conditioners for cars 
aren't new: In the West, the far- 
South and the Southwest (with 
Texas, as usual, "way out front) the 
rich and the just hot-enough-to-pay- 
for-it motorists have, for years, had 
local concerns install such apparatus 
in their automobiles.- Some of the 
units were inexpensive and homely 
things which looked like gasoline 
tanks attached to the right front 
window of the car. Others were— 
and are — efficient, compact units 
which, generally are fitted into the 
trunks. 


Naturally, Texas Leads 


In Texas, especially, where the 
heat and the money are, several big 
businesses have been built up by air 
conditioning engineers who have de- 
signed special automobile units. 

There are a half-dozen indepen- 
dent auto air-conditioning manufac- 
turers and two-thirds of those make 
their homes in Fort Worth and Dal- 
las. Since the craze for air-conditioned 
automobiles became so rampant, one 
of the largest of these independent 
producers, ARA Manufacturing Co., 
Fort Worth, has gone out for a na- 
tional market. It now has dealers in 
all but two states. The two: Wash- 
ington and Oregon, who brag their 
climate is so fine no one needs a unit. 

But Texans, who feel they fathered 
the air-conditioned automobile, had 
better look to their laurels. The visit- 
ing Russian delegation of farmers 
who have been touring our western 
farms, have been transported in an 
air-conditioned bus. It’s just a matter 
of time (until they get home) before 
Russia announces that its engineers 
invented automobile air-conditioning. 

The End . 
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BY VICTOR SEYDEL - 


The advertiser with a minimum 
budget should not eliminate television 
from his thinking. Next week, on 
August 24 when C. H. Masland & 
Sons resume on the Garry Moore 
show (CBS-TV network, 10-10:15 
a.m.), you can see an example of 
what we are talking about. Here is 
the Masland TV case history: 


The problem: Brand recognition, 
never too easy to get in the home 
furnishings field, was practically nil 
for Masland in every survey that was 
made. Sales were lagging, not only 
for Masland, but for the entire in- 
dustry. 


The solution: In 1949 it was de- 
cided to try television, with a 15- 
minute evening program, the “At 
Home” Show starring Earl Wright- 
son on WCBS-TV. This continued 
through 1950. In 1951 a half-hour 
evening alternate week program was 
undertaken. It was ““Tales of Tomor- 
row” on WABC-TV. This was one 
of the first alternate week sponsors 
in the industry. 

In 1953, to reach more markets at 


*New York City. 
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Low-Budget TV at Work 
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Four advertisers with TV budgets 
of $16,000 to $350,000 report 


sales problems, solutions, and 


sales results. 


about the same cost, it was decided 
to go into daytime television. The 
company invested in the Garry Moore 
program, which continued through 
1954 and 1955. During 1953 Mas- 
land inaugurated one of the first 
direct tie-ins with local dealers on a 
network television program by show- 
ing the names and addresses of re- 
tailers, in each of the markets covered, 
on the television screen during the 
show. 


The results: Recognition of the 
Masland name has increased from 
practically nothing to 54% in televi- 
sion homes. Retailer enthusiasm has 
reached a pitch never before enjoyed. 
During 1954, with the sales trend of 
the entire industry continuing to de- 
cline, Masland not only showed a 
substantial increase in sales and kept 
the mill running on a three-shift, 
five-day week, but also obtained a 
greater share than ever before of the 
sales of the entire industry. 


The budget: Approximately $350,- 
000. Does $350,000 seem to you like 
a high budget? Then let’s look at 
some more case histories: 


Vice-President in charge of Radio and Television, Anderson & Cairns, Inc.* 


Brooklyn Paint and 
Varnish Co. 


The problem: To introduce a new 
product, Dreem, a flat enamel. There 
was no public acceptance, no dealer 
interest, and tremendous competition 
from nationally advertised brands. 


The solution: A single marketing 
area was chosen—New York—and 
the entire advertising appropriation 
was concentrated in spot television 
for a period of eight weeks. The 
participations chosen were in shows 
with preconditioned audiences, such 
as gardening shows, on the theory 
that people who watch gardening 
shows have great pride in their homes 
as well as their gardens, and would 
provide a captive audience for Dreem. 

By way of contrast, the company 
supplemented these programs with a 
highly popular beauty show. It was 
reasoned—and apparently correctly— 
that women who are interested in 
beautifying their faces could be led 
by the performer to think of more 
beauty for their homes. Furthermore, 
it is women, rather than men, who 
are interested in the various colors 
available, whether they are wash- 
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[ Gestalt Advertising | | 


Billion Dellar Valley 


+7 NOT COVERED BY LOS ANGELES 
AND SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPERS 


California’s Billion Dollar Valley lies inland — isolated from 
distant Coast cities by mountains. This independent, self- 
contained area is bigger in area than Michigan, has more 
population than Colorado. 

Valley families have over $3% billion in spendable income 
(more than San Francisco and Oakland combined), account 
for over half of California’s gross farm income. You’re not 
selling California unless you’re selling the Valley. And to 
cover it in depth, you need the three Bee newspapers, each 
the strong local favorite in its part of the Valley. 


* 1955 Consumer Markets 


SClatchy Newspapers 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
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$10,000 incomes - 33% 


of the people (15 years or older) in households with 
$10,000-and-up incomes, in New York City & suburbs 


are News readers- 


and the high preference of high incomes for The 
News is one startling item in the most comprehensive 
market-media research study ever made in New York 


Profile of the milli 
... based on 10,349 personal interviews, made by 
W. R. Simmons & Associates Research, Inc. last 
Fall. Now available only in visual presentation, 
by appointment. Call any New York News office. 


(Copyright 1955 by News Syndicate Co., Inc.) 
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Mens shirt buyers -48s 
of the men (15 years and older) living in New 
York City & suburbs who bought shirts last year 


are News readers- 


Daily News men readers total 2,490,000 .. . and buy 
most of the suits, slacks, socks, shoes, hats, sold here. . . 
have most of the cars, jobs, new homes. Now for the 
first time advertisers can learn about buying habits 

of all New York City newspaper readers in 


bed “a . 
Profile of the millions 
now being presented visually to advertisers and 


their agencies. Inquire any New York News office. 


(Copyright 1955 by News Syndicate Co., Inc.) 


able, and the ease of application, 
rather than technical details. —Two 
women’s service programs were also 
used, with the commercial delivered 
in such a manner that information 
about a new scientifically created 
paint product was presented as a serv- 
ice to the viewer. The shows used 
included Richard Willis on WRCA- 
TV, Margaret Arlen on WCBS-TV, 
Home Gardiner on WATYV, Phil 
Alampi on WRCA-TV and Ted 
Steel on WOR-TYV. 

All this was tied in with the do-it- 
yourself idea, 


The results: Brooklyn Paint and 
Varnish had the busiest reorder sea- 
son in its history. More than 159 
dealers in the New York area stocked 
up with a base line of about $409 
worth of paint each, and reordered 
steadily. 


The budget: $16,000. 


Du Maurier Cigarettes 


The problem: At the time, the 
filter-tip cigarette market was domi- 
nated by Parliament and Viceroy. 
Parliaments were outselling Du 
Mauriers by 20 to 1. The objective 
was to close this gap without an in- 
crease in advertising appropriation. 


The solution: A survey indicated 
that the Du Maurier market was 
“everybody,” rather than those 
reached by a former “snob appeal” 
campaign. The budget was too small 
for regional coverage, let alone na- 
tional advertising, so it was decided 
that a combination of local news- 
papers, local radio and television spots 
would do the job as a starter in three 
major markets where there was some 
degree of distribution. But first the 
Jamestown, N. Y. market was used 
for testing. 

After six weeks in the test market, 
where the copy approaches were 
proved, the campaign was moved into 
the preselected major markets. It was 
a 13-week campaign. Fifty percent of 
the appropriation went into spot radio 
and television, the rest in newspapers. 
Morning, afternoon and_ evening 
spots were bought—as many as the 
budget would allow. Since the test 
had proved the breadth of the market, 
everything was bought from sports 
shows to disc jockeys, with only the 
shows aimed at the juvenile and ‘teen- 
age market omitted. ‘ 

Immediately preceding the cam- 
paign an intense local merchandising 
job was done to make distributors, 
wholesalers and dealers fully aware 
of what was going to happen. 


The results: At the end of the 13- 
week period the ratio of Parliaments 
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A good topic to place on the Agenda (Kans.) of the 
next meeting with your advertising Agency (lowa, 
Mo.) is Grit. 

You'll find yourself in the pleasant territocy of 
America’s least exploited market—16,000 small 
towns. Not suburban small towns, mind you. True 
small towns—places isolated from _ big-city 
influence. Of Grit’s 800,000-plus copies each 
week, 58.58% wind up in towns of 2500 and less. 
There isn't another magazine in the land which 
even approaches this concentration. 

That's important, because true small-town people 
are difficult to reach. There's no local daily paper, 
there are few newsstands, and TV coverage is pres- 
ently far from adequate. So small-towners turn to 
Grit for information, inspiration, entertainment. 
And Grit never lets them down. It covers the inter- 
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All postmarks are actual reproductions. Post 
offices mentioned in the text really exist. 


Grit blows hard where 


most magazines blow soft— 


in true small towns 


ests of the entire family. Everything from world 
news to the weekly sermon is permeated with ap 
authentic small-town flavor—optimistic, comfort- 
able, pleasant. 

Grit sells merchandise, too. A score ot yearly 
surveys offer proof beyond doubt. Since Grit readers 
in themselves equal a market as big as Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Seattle, Buffalo and Minneapolis com- 
bined, their business is worth going after..And you 
can afford to do it, for a year-long, large-space cam- 
paign can cost as little as one full-page ad in a mass- 
audience magazine. 

Make no mistake, advertising in Grit can be a 
Tenstrike (Minn.) for you! 

Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. * Represented by Scolaro, 


Meeker & Scort in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia; and by 
Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco 


to Uu Mauriers in the three markets 
was reduced from 20 to 1 to 4 to 1. 

The budget: For all three media— 
newspapers, radio and television — 


$40,000. 


Associated Bulb Growers 
of Holland 


The problem: To get people to buy 
and plant bulbs in the fall, to have 
flowers in the spring, and to demon- 
strate how easy bulb planting is. A 
combination of these two ideas in 
consumers’ minds would up sales. 


The solution: Large metropolitan 
markets were selected as the most im- 
portant bulb-buying areas. Television 
was selected as the best medium for 
promotion in these markets for three 
reasons : 

1. Important local personalities 
could be used, and the audience 
would believe them when they said, 
“You must buy and plant now for 
beautiful flowers next spring” — 
which is true, but many people don’t 
realize it. 

2. Only through television could 
the ease of planting be demonstrated. 


YOU hetongin a tabloid... 
HARDWARE 


HOUSEWARES 


... to fully sell the hardware trade 


HARDWARE & HOUSEWARES is the fastest growing! It does the dest selling job 
for you because hardwaremen rely on its live news, the latest on new products and 
trade trends — all presented in any easy-to-read style and tabloid format. 

Add to these editorial advantages the fact that only HARDWARE & HOUSE- 
WARES assures your ad top visibility. Every ad you place is near news — there are no 
“buried” ads, ever. It adds up to tremendous readership in 37,000 “plus” individual 
hardware stores with a strong conviction to bxy. 

Ask your HARDWARE & HOUSEWARES representative to give you the full 

story of why smart advertisers know it's just good 


business to have HARDWARE & 
HOUSEWARES selling for them. 


Sth Floor, Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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3. By its nature television would 
create interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of local dealers so that they 
would tie in with the campaign and 
push Dutch bulbs. 

Live talent, rather than film, was 
used. Each station in each market 
was called on personally, and the 
talent rehearsed and briefed on how 
to do the commercial. In specific 
cases, these visits resulted in the 
clearance of better time periods and 
more station cooperation. 

Where gardening shows were 
available, they were used. To reach 
a very broad audience of both men 
and women, weather programs were 
also bought. ‘The commercials were 
keyed to the programs, emphasizing 
that once the bulbs were planted, 
neither rain nor snow nor frost would 
harm them, and that they would 
bloom and be beautiful in the spring 
of the year. 

On news shows the buying and 
planting of bulbs “now’’ was treated 
as a news item, and on women’s serv- 
ice programs the housewife was ap- 
pealed to directly to use bulbs to de- 
velop a lovely garden or to fill “the 
dead spot near the garage with a 
splash of color.” 


The results: There was a definite in- 
crease in sales in practically all areas. 
Research in areas where television 
was used showed that: the dealers 
liked it, felt that it had been helpful 
in creating public awareness of fall 
buying and planting, and had con- 
tributed definitely to store traffic and 
sales. What’s more, they wished tele- 
vision to be continued. Associated 
Bulb goes back on the air starting in 
October. 


The budget: Including time, talent, 
production, artwork and traveling 
expenses in eight major markets, 
$50,000. 

The special techniques required to 
develop result-producing _ television 
and radio programs on _ relatively 
small budgets will be applied this fall 
to such advertisers as Waring Prod- 
ucts, Rootes Motors, Baldwin Pianos 
and Aborn Coffee. 

More and more smaller companies 
are finding that carefully planned, 
simple presentations can be effective 
as well as economical. 

Television, and its active partner, 
radio, can be used to increase your 
sales, give you greater brand recogni- 
tion and influence public opinion in 
your favor without costing you a 
fortune. Consider this carefully the 
next time you are planning your 
advertising strategy. 

The End 
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Larger and Better 
Assured Incomes 
Guarantee 

Freer Spending! 


@ Today, more than ever, the Booth 
Michigan Newspaper Market offers sales 
and advertising planners one of America’s 
greatest merchandising opportunities! 
Recently increased income stability adds 
new sales potential to a state market already 
famous for higkest home ownership ratio and 
per-capita car registrations! 

Now’s the time to advertise in Michigan! 
Let Booth Michigan Newspapers and Dealer 
Merchandising Service help push your Fail 
promotions. Ask your Booth Man to give 
you further details. 


Ask about R.O.P. Color! 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 


Call a Booth A. H. Kuch Sheldon B. Newman Brice McQuillin Wm. Shurtliff 
10 E. 42nd Street 435 N. Michigen Ave. 785 Market Street 601 Ford Bldg. 
man today! New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 11, Illinois San Francisco 3, Calif. Detroit 26, Michigan 
Oxford 7-1280 Superior 7-4680 Sutter 1-3401 Woodward 1-0972 


§ BOOTH Zachen Newspapers 


“YOUR MICHIGAN MARKET OUTSIDE DETROIT” 


Grand Rapids Press + Flint Journal + Kalamazoo Gazette + Saginaw News + Jackson Citizen Patriot » Muskegon Chronicle + Bay City Times * Ann Arbor News 
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WITHOUT BENEFIT OF INTERRUPTIONS: Each Win- 
ther salesman makes a 20-minute sales presentation on 
each product to the other salesmen and management. 
“How many of the readers of SALES MANAGEMENT,” 


asks Ray Winther, “have tried to talk 20 minutes about 
their product without being interrupted with questions, 
or without mentioning competitive products?” Here, sales- 
man makes presentation to “wife” of store-owner prospect. 


We Train, Train, Train Our Men 


We know the value of a salesman. That is why we take 
exceptional pains to select, to train and develop, and 
to compensate him for a professional approach to sales 
work, and to keep him and his family with us for life. 


BY RAY WINTHER 
President, Ray Winther Co. 


Our firm has nine professional sales- 
men, plus three management men who 
are classified as members of the sales 
department—George Eskra, Woodie 
Humburg, and myself. We three have 
15 to 20 years’ seniority. The sales- 
men’s seniority record: four, five 
years; one, four years; one, three 
years; one, two years ; two, one year. 

The man in charge of the sales de- 
partment is called, for lack of a more 
appropriate title, a sales manager. Ac- 
tually, in order to be effective, he must 
be versatile. In our business of selling 
refrigeration equipment, mainly to 
food markets, a sales manager must be 
a grocer, a produce man, a meat man 
(both service and self-service), a deli- 
catessen operator, something of an 
architect, a designer, a builder, an 
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electrical engineer and a plumber. He 
must be a psychologist to maneuver 
the buyer to the dotted line. He must 
be a psychiatrist to find the real need- 
pressure in the buyer’s mind. He must 
be a financial expert, a real estate 
promotor and an advertising man. He 
must be a second “Mr. Anthony” 
with a good crying shoulder, a marital 
relations expert and a good listener. 
Incidentally, if he has some small 
knowledge of the refrigeration busi- 
ness, it may help. 

Now this man—and his breed is 
not so difficult to find—is the sales 
manager but he is, relatively, a figure- 
head. The real producer of sales (who 
knows it better than management?) 
is the salesman, who must be quicker 
on the draw than his boss. 


We know the value of the salesman 
and that is why we take exceptional 
pains to: (1) Find him; (2) train 
and develop him; (3) compensate him 
in proportion to what we expect of 
him in initiative, proficiency, and a 
professional approach to his work; 
(4) keep him, his wife and family a 
contented, happy, lifetime part of our 
organization. 

We faced an unusual challenge in 
the beginning. Not so long ago a sales- 
man of refrigeration equipment was 
regarded as about at the end of the 
salesmanship line. Today, the pro- 
fessional refrigeration equipment sales- 
man stands at its head. We like to 
feel that our manpower policies have 
contributed to this improved status. 


"First, catch your hare.” How do 
we find our sales material? Notice, 
we stress “sales material” and not 
“Salesmen.” We do not expect to find 
ready-made, producing salesmen in the 
bushes. We know we have to develop 
them to do our kind of selling. 

- We have never successfully hired an 
experienced salesman from out of 
town or from a competitor. Last year 
temptation overcame us, or our mem- 
ories were dimmed, and we hired an 
experienced “hot-shot.” He lasted 
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“This i is the size we sell i in the Growing Greensboro Market!” 


cotece EE TASTING PERCOLATOR, POT, OR POWDERED — good 


DEPARTMENT coffee has to be strong, and hot .. . like sales in 
pooh the growing “Greensboro Market! ... Here is a 

prospering major market where 1/6 of North. Car- 
4 olina’s 4-million people make 1/5 of the. state’s 
> =D $3-billion retail sales annually; where the market 
accounts for 1/5 of North Carolina’s: 1954-over- 
1948 sales gain, and over 1/4 of the state’s $1-bil- 
lion gain in effective buying income from 1948 
to 1954!. Better schedule the Growing Greens- 
boro Market — where sales come easier when you 
use the 105,000 daily salesmen of the GREENS 
BORO NEWS and RECORD . 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market, and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Sales Management Figures 


4 
wed 2g 
Greensboro 
Write for our 1955 brochure containing , ‘ 4 , 
sales data for 13 retail classifications Oh Be a 
in all 233 metropolitan county areas JA ¢ WS tnd Record 


in U. S. . . . Free, when requested on 

your company letterhead. Address: Ad- 

vertising Research Dept., GREENSBORO GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
NEWS & RECORD, Greensboro, N. C. Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


if mr re re MOVING t this man | 
give him a ‘Wife-Approved" move! 


Your transferee will do a better job for you if his 
wife’s precious possessions arrive at the new home 
safely and on time. That’s why so many leading 
firms are specifying “Wife—Approved” moves by 
North American Van Lines. Expert packing in 
sturdy, new cartons and experienced handling of 
furniture and appliances by NAVL’s company- 
trained technicians will spell “satisFacTioNn” for 
both you and your transferred family. 


For prompt service, always call your local North 
American agent. Look for his oval trade-mark in 
the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 


Write for this helpful 
moving booklet 
today. Dept. SM -®5 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. Genera! Offices—Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
North American Van Lines, Canada, Ltd. Toronto, Canada 


The LEADER in LONG-DISTANCE MOVING... 
More Agents in More Cities than Any Other Van Line 
Movers of Household Goods, Office Equipment, Trade-Show Displays 
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3 to | 

That's a pretty good 
ratio. 

That's the way Florida 
Magazine, a home~-edited, 
home-printed supplement 
in Orlando Sunday Sen- 
tinel, outsells Parade, 
This Week and American 
Weekly. 

Their total circula- 
tion in our five coun- 
ties is 17,000. 


Our Florida Mag is 
nearly 60,000. 


ket — a fourth market in 
Florida. It is us, with 
500 million $ sales. 


Add Orlando to your 
Jacksonville, Miami and 
Tampa coverage and get 
rich. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
MARTIN ANDERSEN 
Owner, Ad-Writer & Galley Boy 
Orlando, Florida 
Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mah y 
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B.'N DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Addl RANKS 


ALCOA plans $30 million expansions 


FORD MOTOR CO. picks Davenport as 
sales headquarters 


SEARS ROEBUCK $3 million store opens 
$3 MILLION shopping center starts 
BENDIX AVIATION expands plant 
PLAN $500,000 downtown shops building 


IOWA'S HIGHEST! Bank clearings up 
18.8%! 


Again -+» DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS ARE 

FIRST in Quad-City circulation — in Quad- 
City advertising lineage — in advertising lineage 
in 


OR LEASE 
FROM 


A FLEET 


rectory under “ NATIONAL”, Write 
for courtesy card and directory to: 


SYSTEM, INC, 
AVE., CE. 1-9209, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


| pany’s own claim: 
| eliminate error, but they do improve 


courses, 


use. Some of them, 
| extremely 


RENT YOUR CAR 


about six months—at a loss of over 
$2,500 to the firm. 

We have no set rule for recruiting. 
More often than not, the men inter- 
ested in our field come to us. We 
interview each one who takes time to 
come to see us and has in mind a sales 
career. When a likely prospect ap- 
pears, all three management men in- 
terview him, individually and thor- 
oughly. If in later discussion we agree 
that he has possibilities for us, we ask 
him to submit to a test at our expense. 
I heartily endorse the testing com- 
“The tests do not 


the sales manager’s batting average.” 
We have spent $20 for each test, 


| or a total of several hundred dollars 
There's one more mar-| 


for testing our sales force and appli- 
cants. We feel that we are better off 
than if we hired salesmen on a hit-or- 
miss basis. Sadler & Associates of Chi- 
cago is our testing concern. I mention 
the name because I have found Sad- 
ler’s testing service excellent. 

It is worth pointing out that we do 
draw a better type of salesman because 


| word has gotten around that we take 
| pains in selecting, testing, 


training, 
and compensating salesmen. 


Don't expect miracles. After select- 
ing a promising man we train and 
develop him through sales meetings, 
sales courses, mock demonstrations, 
and on the job. We expect proficiency 
to come gradually. New salesmen 
show work habits within a few months 
and if signs are favorable, we are not 
concerned about lack of orders. We 
expect to lose money on a man the 
first year and we are happy if he be- 
gins to produce the second year. 

Sales meetings and more sales meet- 
ings are the basis of our training of 
new salesmen and development of 
those on the staff. We meet every 
Tuesday night and always have a 


| program. We work on salesmanship 
| courses, 


taking what is pertinent to 
our needs. There are no bad sales 
if they are properly used. 
Much good has come to us from their 
I may say, are 
hard on management. 
(Courses we have subscribed to and 
completed are Worsham’s, Men Why 


| Sell, and Selling for Keeps. ) 


We subscribe to the business pub- 


| lications we have found helpful anc 
| allocate them to the salesmen, 


whe 
are asked to report at sales meeting. 
on articles of unusual interést or help- 
fulness. These are sifted; any found 
sufficiently useful are photostated and 
made available to all of the men: 
Many of these articles serve as sales 
tools. 

A fundamental requirement for our 


What Is Ray Winther Co.? 


The Ray Winther Co., with 
headquarters in San Fran- 


cisco, distributes Hussman 
and Carrier refrigeration 
equipment, Daley store fix- 


tures, and other brands of 


general retail equipment in 
Northwestern California. It 
has grown, in 15 years, from 
a husband-and-wife enter- 
prise to a three-branch or- 
ganization with 40 employes. 
It grosses $144 million dol- 


lars a year. 


salesmen is, of course, product know- 
ledge, product facts . . . but we call 
this knowledge “benefit facts.” If a 
product does not have a “benefit fact”’ 
which will be reflected in customer 
comfort or profit, in our opinion it is 
not worth taking on. We choose prod- 
ucts for “benefit facts” and our sales- 
men are trained to recognize them, to 
describe them, and to translate them 
into terms quickly grasped by the 
buyer. 

Once the salesmen are trained in 
product knowledge, they learn how 
to make a convincing presentation. | 
say “they learn,” rather than “are 
shown,” for a good reason. If you tell 
a man how to make a presentation, he 
will sit back and think he can do it 
as well himself. 

We stage mock presentations and 
demonstrations in our salesroom. A 
particular product is selected and each 
of our nine men in turn makes a 20- 
minute sales presentation — without 
questions or interruptions. How many 
of you have tried to talk for 20 min- 
utes about a piece of your own equip- 
ment, or your product, without ques- 
tions coming to you and without 
mentioning competitive products? 

Every preduct we sell comes in for 
this treatment over a period of time. 
Every so often it is repeated. It’s a 
brush-up course for the experienced 
men; the new man, or trainee, learns 
the equipment thoroughly because he 
hears the presentation eight times 
from eight different men on three 
separate nights, then does it once 
himself. 

Another phase of our training is 
quite dramatic. We set up teams of 
three men to make over-all presenta- 
tions of complete store or super mar- 
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ket remodeling jobs. The three men 
in turn act out the parts of the sales- 
man, the buyer, the buyer’s wife, or 
Joe, the butcher. The situations which 
come up in these dramas present real 
sales problems. The men hear cus- 
tomer objections and learn how to 
overcome them. 

It is sometimes forgotten that a 
salesman has to sell more than one 
person ; sometimes it’s a whole group. 
Our “dramas” give the salesmen an 
opportunity to learn how to handle 
with poise a multiple selling interview. 
When they take the role of customer, 
customer’s wife, partner or employe, 
the salesmen raise all the objections 
they have ever encountered. I can tell 
you, they put on real shows! 

We provide an incentive by award- 
ing prizes for the best team presenta- 
tion and the best product demonstra- 
tion. Usual prizes are $25 merchandise 
orders. The men enjoy it—even when 
they don’t win—because they have 
fun, and they learn to be better sales- 
men, doing their job with greater 
ease and more initiative and origi- 
nality. We don’t do this once, or 
twice, but over and over, week after 
week, 

Occasionally, we record presenta- 
tions; playbacks give participants an 
idea of how they are doing. Sometimes 
it is a deflating experience — but 
wholesome because all concerned take 
it in the right spirit. 


No nursemaiding. New salesmen 
are sent out to help the more experi- 
enced ones measure stores for installa- 
tions and prepare store layouts. They 
are not much more than observers at 
first, but they begin to learn drawing 
and layout. Each of our salesmen is 
expected to do his own drafting. We 
have learned that a representative in 
the field who can draw and make 
changes at the time of the presentation 
gains more respect and confidence 
from the prospect. And this, in most 
cases, leads to a quicker closing of the 
sale. 

The man himself acquires a better 
grasp of the reasoning behind store 
layout, which in turn makes him a 
better, more convincing salesman of 
equipment. We do little nursemaiding 
of our salesmen. We expect them to 
work hard during their training and 
development period, acquiring a thor- 
ough understanding of our firm’s 
policy, sales approach, servicing of cus- 
tomers, follow-up, as well as of the 
selling techniques involved. 

There is a probationary period of 
six months for trainees. If at the end 
of that time we feel that the spark is 
missing in the man, we admit our 
mistake and let him go. We try an- 
other. 
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Nitttay 


Moving? GS®* Call... 


Your ALLIED agent 


no.l specialist ~ 
in long-distance movin 


NATION WIDE MOVING 


(packing and storage 


Comprehensive Transit Protection means 
that Allied can assume on your request 
full liability for the actual and declared 
value of your household goods, the broad- 
est transit protection available today. 


FREE Booklet to help you plan your next 
move. Get your copy of “Before You 
Move” from your local Allied Agent. See 
classified telephone directory. Or write 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, Il. 
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High-priced cars -39% 
of all the people (15 years or older) in households owning 
high priced cars, in New York City and suburbs 


are News readers- 


The 4,780,000 News readers buy the most, and the 
best of everything! You can now find out how much 
market every New York City newspaper has—from the 
most significant market-media study ever available .. . 


Profile of the millions 
... W. R. Simmons & Associates Research, Inc. made 
the 10,349 personal interviews on which it is based. 

For the present, shown only in visual presentation, 


by appointment. Inquire any New York News office. 


(Copyright 1955 by News Syndicate Co., Inc.) 


Bed linen buyers- 994 
of the women living in New York City & 
suburbs, who bought bed linen within the last year 


are News readers- 


The News has 2,290,000 women readers daily, isa 
favorite of women in every category—in top income 
and educational classifications, owned homes, 

charge accounts, and families with children. Don’t miss 
this comprehensive and significant readership study 


Profile of the millions 


if you do business in the New York market, and want 
to know how to make your advertising make more sales! 


(Copyright 1955 by News Syndicate Co., Inc.) 


Training, in our opinion, should 
not be given then forgotten. It goes 
on continuously, with all of us par- 
ticipating. 


Work as hard to keep as to train 
men. There are companies that go to 
all sorts of trouble to select and train 
salesmen, then fail to take similar 
pains to keep them. We have been 
fortunate in this respect. Our salesmen 
stay with us. Almost never have we 
lost one after he has become a perma- 
nent member of our force. A major 
reason: We appreciate and value our 
salesmen and their work and show it 
in practical ways. To begin with, we 
pay professional scale for professional 
work. We believe in giving good sales- 
men an incentive to make more money, 
above their basic compensation, by 
producing more. This is not phil- 
anthropy. We know from experience 
that every time a salesman makes a 
dollar, the firm usually earns a profit, 
too. 

We pay our salesmen $87.50 to 
$105 per week without any strings. 
This is not a drawing account. It is 
a salary and expense allowance. In 
addition, we pay quality bonuses on 
the better transactions. We further 
provide incentive through a new con- 
cept of volume bonus. 

In return for his weekly compensa- 
tion a salesman, once he is experienced 
and on the regular staff, is expected 
to produce a certain volume of busi- 
ness. After reaching that minimum he 
participates in a plus volume bonus. 
As volume increases his bonus in- 
creases: As his sales accumulate dur- 
ing the year his volume bonus grows 
with each gdditional sale. If the sales- 
man begins to participate about 
March, by midyear he can have built 
up his bonus volume to a sizable 
amount. It works like this: 

The volume bonus is on a sliding 
scale starting at 1% for each $5,000 
of added volume until the salesman is 
earning a maximum of 6%. Thus, 
the first $5,000 in sales pays a volume 
bonus of 1% ; the second $5,000, 2%, 
and so on. This gives the salesman a 
real incentive to produce his minimum 
volume quota as rapidly as possible 
and thus be eligible for the volume 
bonus pay-off group. 

So far as compensation and incen- 
tive payments go, the salesman com- 
petes only with himself, with his own 
best achievements; he is paid for his 
extra efforts and results. 

I would like to emphasize that we 
do not have one price list for sales- 
men and a different one for manage- 
ment—each of our men can make the 
same transaction with cutomers. Our 
buying public knows this and our 
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salesmen command more respect be- 
cause of it. We do not have trouble 
with the customer who can do business 
only with the boss. This inspires the 
salesmen to make their best efforts; 
it gives them confidence; they know 
that they are on the same selling basis 
aS Management. 

Besides the compensation and in- 
centive payments, we recently estab- 
lished a profit-sharing plan, based on 
one outlined by Vance Sanders & Co. 
This plan makes it possible for ‘the 
salesman to have set aside for future 
retirement an amount equal to 15% 
of his annual basic compensation, or 
$700 to $1,000 per year to accumulate 
over a period of time, like a savings 
account. 

This is payable after 20 years of 
service with our firm or at age 65. In 
case of disability or death, predeter- 
mined benefits are paid to the appro- 
priate persons. If a salesman leaves 
the company, he receives a portion of 
the amount credited to him in his 
retirement fund. 


Every wife an assistant sales man- 
ager. A salesman’s effectiveness and 
happiness in his work are to a great 
extent influenced by the attitude and 
support of his wife and family. We 
enlist the aid and enthusiasm of our 
salesmen’s wives by designating them 
honorary assistant sales managers. We 
send each salesman’s monthly sales re- 
port to his wife. And we reward her 
for his plus performance. 

We set up an arbitrary quota of 
$6,000 installed business in a given 
month. Every month a salesman at- 
tains that quota his wife receives a 
$25 merchandise order redeemable at 
the best store in town. If the salesman 
makes the quota for three successive 
months, he also receives a $25 mer- 
chandise order. 

There is one final reason why our 
salesmen stay with us, become top 
earners, and find continuous incentive 
to do their best: We place no limit on 
their. earnings. A man can earn as 
much as his skill, effort, and market 
conditions permit. He can go as high 
as $12,000, $15,000, plus, annually, 
with not a nickel invested. 

And that is what we mean when 
we say we seek potentially professional 
sales material. We do all in our power 
to develop a professional spirit and 
attitude toward our work. We pay 
professional compensation. We have 
no hesitation in saying that, in return, 
we enjoy the pleasures and benefits 
of working with a group of men 
whose all-round development, initia- 
tive, achievement and attitude toward 


their jobs merit the term professional. 
The End 
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Plus Value 
from Ads, 
Says... 


Journal Gives GE Bonus Impact 


Many advertisers, like General Electric’s Air Conditioning 
Division, find that The Wall Street Journal helps them cover 
more than one base. The Journal is an ideal umbrella medium 
for national coverage. The Journal goes further: it stimulates 
dealer and distributor acceptance at the regional level. With 
4-edition flexibility, The Journal gives national advertising the 
immediacy of “next door” availability. 

What an advertising medium! 


Circulation: 365,133 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


NEW 


Gwynne to Be New Chairman 
of Federal Trade Commission 


The incoming Federal Trade Commission chair- 
man, John W. Gwynne, a commissioner since 1953, 
and a former Republican Congressman from lowa, 
will encounter many of the problems of Edward F: 
Howrey, an Eisenhower appointee, whose resignation 
was announced Aug. 10. The vacancy is to be filled 
by former Republican governor of South Dakota, 
Sigurd Anderson. In recent months, Howrey had 
been a target of Congress. 

At House small business aid hearings, it was in- 
sinuated, if not directly charged, that while heading 
the FTC, Howrey was trying “secretly” to help a 
former client, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. Fire- 
stone, along with other companies, had challenged 
a commission rule that limited the number of tires 


Howrey scrupulously stayed out of the case, but 
asked the Solicitor General of the Department of 
Justice to seek Supreme Court review. This was 
interpreted as participating. Naturally, Howrey was 
insulted. 

More hearings, all unfriendly, by more committees 
are coming. 

As far as outsiders are concerned, Howrey’s chief 
proposal was to admit economic defenses in Robin- 
son-Patman cases. Companies charged with viola- 
tions quickly inserted them into their defense briefs. 
To date, the commission has been deciding against 
them anyway. 

Howrey did speed up commission work—something 
that critics always demanded. For this, critics have 
refused to give him much credit. 


eligible for quantity discounts. 


Prediction: the new FTC chairman, it may be 
taken for granted will have a rough time. 


Are FTC's Price Findings 
“Fascinatingly Inconsistent” ? 


The Federal Trade Commission in one decision seems to 


warn business: The commission, and not you, will decide if 
you are being hurt by two-price competition. But in an- 
other decision the commission ruled out proof of injury. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD °* Washington Editor 


If the Federal Trade Commission 
someday accuses you of discriminating 
illegally among your dealers, don’t 
bother to assemble those you’re sup- 
posed to have injured, getting them to 
swear: “No, I haven’t been hurt.” 

Against a charge of being a two- 
price violator of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it’s no defense that your custom- 
ers think they're happy. Who are they 
to judge whether you’re ruining them? 
FTC has decided that it knows better. 
Its decision against Moog Industries 
Incorp., manufacturer of auto parts, 
was quickly followed by similar de- 
cisions against others in the same in- 
dustry. 

The Moog case may represent a 
retreat by the new commission from 
its early pioneering. Under Chairman 
Edward F. Howrey, it may be re- 
membered, FTC was to chart a new 
course, no longer proscribing quantity 
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discounts, special offers, etc., on the 
bare surmise that they hurt somebody, 
but proving just that to the hilt. Is 
FTC in retreat from its dismissal of 
charges against General Foods Corp., 
of which, in a “Report of Progress” 
to ‘Ye American Bar Association, 
Howrey once said, “The General 
Foods decision demonstrates that con- 
clusive presumptions of injury do not 
constitute acceptable substitutes for 
fair evidentiary standards .. .” 

He meant that you can’t presume 
from some legal formula that people 
are hurt, but must prove it. 

It’s as much Capitol Hill atmos- 
phere as sentence-by-sentence compari- 
son of the two cases that inspired the 
notion of backtracking. Sometimes 
you get the impression that just about 
everybody in Congress is down on 
FTC. Of course it’s a Congressman’s 
business to be angry. Several commit- 


tees in both houses are investigating 
the agency. As if they subscribed to 
the same boiler plate, secretaries of 
distributor organizations are continu- 
ally complaining at hearings that, 
under Howrey, FTC has stopped en- 
forcing the Robinson-Patman Act or, 
as it’s preferably expressed, that under 
him “lack of enforcement has risen to 
a new peak.” It is the General Foods 
decision they mention oftenest and 
most bitterly. 

Commission decisions, obviously, 
are not supposed to veer in response 
to lobbyists’ handouts and the speeches 
of Congressmen. Commissions, like 
courts, are set up in independence. If 
with the Moog and other recent de- 
cisions the commissioners were trying 
to woo Congress, they were calcula- 
ting wildly. It’s the Small Business 
champions who need to be appeased. 
Unlike General Foods, the other com- 
panies FTC decided against are all 
small, and the commissioners well 
realize it. 

The General Foods opinion set 
critics to complaining that they 
couldn’t see how a Robinson-Patman 
case would ever be won against any- 
body. The commission said that it 
found insufficient proof of injury. But 
its lawyers had brought out all the 
artillery. There was the schedule of 
special price cuts in northwest terri- 
tory on Certo and Sure-Jell. There 
were memos from company files, in- 
terpreted as expressing the purpose of 
cutting western prices to prevent com- 
petition from spreading eastward. The 
lawyers found people eager to assert 
that they were being injured and able 
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a rich market... 


and the combination 
that opens it BEST! 


You can open a safe (eventually) with a com- 
bination of hand tools—cold chisel, sledge 
hammer, blow torch, and steel drill. But you 
don’t. Not when you have THE combination! 


That’s how it is with the Central South —a rich 
$2,713,371,000 market— more powerful in con- 
sumer spending power than the cities of Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, or 
Houston. 


At first glance the Central South is an apparently 
tough market for the time buyer to reach and 
sell. It’s an extended market composed largely 
of small towns. 


If you attempt to cover it with a combination of 
another Nashville radio station plus small town 
stations or with a combination of a Nashville 
newspaper and small town papers, the cost is 
three to fifteen times as high as WSM< rates. 
And TV viewers in this market represent less 
than half the buying power of the Central South. 


There is only one combination that opens this 
rich market at a cost within the bounds of the 
sensible advertising budget. That’s WSM’s 
unique combination of power, talent, and 
specially tailored programming. 


May we prove this to you? 


We would like to put into your hands a new brochure 
about the Central South entitled ‘‘The Mystery Market.” 
It shows the relative costs of advertising in this market 
for all major media. We believe it contains facts and figures 
not found in the files of even the most experienced 


opy? 


BOB COOPER, Sales Manager 
NASHVILLE e CLEAR CHANNEL © 50,000 WATTS 
AUGUST 15, 1955 


to repeat their stories under cross 
examination. Finally, they assembled 
Statistics to show that General Foods 
was increasing its share of the market. 
All this, complaints ran, added up to 
as much as “proof” which the old 
commission had accepted as a matter 
of course. 

In both the General Foods case 
and the Moog case, which seem to 
conflict, the commission with firm 
consistency stuck to one point: It can 
judge better than businessmen whether 
low pricing hurts them. Here’s some 
testimony from the General Foods 
docket. The witness represented 
M.G.P. a local company selling 
pectin. 

Q. “Now in the areas where the 
General Foods special deals on Certo 
and Sure-Jell were in effect, would 
you tell us whether or not they af- 
fected the sales of your product?” 


Special Deal 


A. “Yes, very definitely, because 
it was a special deal that they offered. 
And General Foods, without any 
special deals, are pretty tough com- 
petition. They operate some 2,500 
salesmen and have entree to retail 
chains and jobbers by various pressure 
methods, They are able to get distri- 
bution where the average small busi- 
ness concern today is faced with a 
horrible problem of trying to get dis- 
tribution, then to hold that distribu- 
tion from time to time. And we didn’t 
have a margin of profit sufficient to 
travel very many men out. Even now 
we can travel only two or three men 
and it’s quite difficult to maintain 
distribution.” 

A food broker, covering Oregon 
and parts of Washington, was ques- 
tioned. 

A. “‘Now as you gentlemen well 
know, the merchandising of pectin is 
entirely a seasonal operation. Time 
is the essence, and as I make the 
rounds and contacts, it was partic- 
ularly noticeable among the larger 
jobbers and the larger chains, also the 
fact that when we presented our pic- 
ture to the jobber, buyer or other 
chain store buyer, the buyers’ answers 
seemed to be entirely contingent upon 
the receipt of an announcement from 
General Foods as to the number of 
Certo deals and the number of Sure- 
Jell deals he was going to receive. 

“In other words, when we were 
working against the General Foods 
deal, it was extremely difficult for us 
to secure large initial placement orders 
at the beginning of the season, with 
which to merchandise to the retailer 
and other consumers.” 

The commission didn’t accept it 
as gospel that these men were being 
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hurt by General Foods just because 
they said they were. In one case, a 
decline in a man’s business could be 
attributed more safely to other causes ; 
in another, alleged injury notwith- 
standing, volume had gone up; in a 
third, sales might have been lost, not 
to General Foods, but to some of the 
very companies complaining against 
it. 
At the Moog hearings, the com- 
pany brought in its dealers who took 
the stand, one after the other. 

Q. “Have the pricing practices of 
Moog in the leaf spring line or in 
this coil action sales line—either or 
both — hurt you competitively, nec- 
essarily ?”’ 

A. “No.” 

Another got up. 

Q. “Do you know whether by 
virtue of this difference in percentages 
in payment for coil action parts from 
Moog Industries by your company 
and the other companies shown here, 
do you know whether or not you were 
injured competitively ?” 

A. “Yes, I know.” 

Q. “Were you injured competi- 
tively ?” 

A. “No, I was not injured com- 
petitively, in my opinion.” 

Still another: 

Q. “Do you know whether for 
that period of time so shown on that 
exhibit, Auto Chasis and Spring Co. 
was injured competitively in the pur- 
chase and sale of Moog coil action 
parts in New Orleans, by virtue of 
that differential from the distributor’s 
net prices or difference in allowance?” 

A. “No, it was not.” 

Q. “It was not?” 

A. “It was not hurt.” 


No-One Hurt 


As the monotony of these testi- 
monials to Moog’s painless discrimina- 
tion bore more heavily on everybody 
there, the weary Government lawyers 
conceded that Moog could get every 
customer to say that he hadn’t hurt 
him, which meant, of course, that the 


Government couldn’t find one to 
claim that he had been hurt. There 
were hundreds listening to whom this 
procedure didn’t suggest the pleasant- 
est or most profitable use of time. But 
a Government lawyer took another 
tack. As one of the jobbers was say- 
ing, like others before him and still 
others yet to talk, that he hadn’t been 
hurt, the FTC man objected: 

“We are not so much interested in 
getting the answer you are making as 
we are in finding out whether or not 
you have the knowledge, yes or no, 
whether you know...” 

It was, in effect, a matter of quali- 
fying the witnesses as experts. These 


jobbers might testify blithely that 
Moog had not hurt them, but did 
they really know that or just suppose 
that they knew? As it turned out, the 
commission, with what Howrey calls 
its “expertise,” was the better judge. 

“The substantiality of the respond- 
ents’ price differences and the prob- 
ability of injury to competition can 
best be shown [our italics] by com- 
paring them with the competitive 
effect of the amount represented by 
respondents’ standard 2% discount 
for cash given to all customers. Dis- 
tributors of respondents testified that 
they invariably took advantage of 
this 2% cash discount and that this 
discount* was essential to the conduct 
of their ‘respective businesses.” 

Not long ago, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s National Committee to Study 
the Antitrust Laws praised the Gen- 
eral Foods decision for not merely 
presuming injury but demanding that 
it be proved. A little later, the Moog 
opinion approvingly quoted this Su- 
preme Court thesis, taken from the 
Corn Products case: “As we have 
said, the statute does not require that 
the discriminations must in fact have 
harmed competition, but only that 
there is a reasonable possibility that 
they ‘may’ have such an effect.” 


Anti-Discriminatory 


The Robinson-Patman Act pro- 
hibits, not double pricing, but dis- 
crimination, the effect of which “may 
be to substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly . . .” 
For years, FTC lawyers, as they 
worked up their briefs, carefully in- 
cluded evidence that people had been 
injured. 

Then, 10 years ago, in the Moss 
case, the Second Circuit Court, New 
York, said that it was up to an ac- 
cused company to prove that it wasn’t 
doing any harm. In subsequent opin- 
ions, the Supreme Court added that 
the FTC had to show only a “reason- 
able possibility” of injury. 

Moog and other cases against auto 
parts makers are the first to follow 
from an investigation of the auto in- 
dustry, which opened last year. At the 
time, Congressmen complained that 
General Motors and Ford were taking 
all the business, that the antitrust 
agencies ought to do something. 

Howrey told them that FTC was 
investigating both the auto and the 
parts industries. The first decisions 
have appeared—all of them findings 
against small manufacturers of parts. 
They announce what seems to be 
new: that businessmen aren’t expert 
enough to know that they’ve been 
hurt. The End 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


It takes a sure hand 
to produce cartons by the million 


This skilled die-maker takes over after Gair carton designers set 
the pattern for sales. 


Take your carton, for instance. Gair Package Analysis* points 
the way to the right material, the right structural and graphic design, 
and the right printing process for your market and product. 

Then it’s up to Gair’s production men to mass-produce the finished 
carton. That means precision die-making (shown above) plus per- 
fection in all phases of production: cutting, creasing, folding and 
gluing. It means skilled men and specialized machinery working 
together...to make sure there’s no variation between the first carton 
and the millionth to jam your mechanical packaging machinery. 

You'll find the right men and machines to do the job at Gair. 


*Gair Package Analysis is a service designed to blueprint a success- 
ful carton for your product. One of our men will be glad to stop 
by and give you the full story. 


GAIR creative engineering in packaging 


ACM 


FOLDING CARTONS «+ SHIPPING CONTAINERS 

_ nck lee, PAPERBOARD + KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 

155 EAST 44th STREET « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ANSWER TO AUTOMATION 


Automation is the gleam in many a businessman’s 
eye. And automation holds the promise of two 
things: 
1. The greatest production of goods we have 
ever seen... at the lewest cost. 


2. As great a problem as business has ever 
faced... how can we sell all we can make. 

For its answer to automation, advertising offers 
the creative human brain. From its lumps and 
creases will come the fresh, clear, convincing 


selling ideas that will help American business 
move all the goods automation can turn out— 
and have people asking for more. 
The creative mind doesn’t fear automation... 
it welcomes it as a challenging opportunity. 
And there isn’t a single doubt in our minds 
that it can meet the challenge. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
Advertising + New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Los Angeles Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


Marketing Pictographs 


Planned by the editors of Sales Management and designed by Hile-Damroth Inc. 


FARMERS: FEWER, RICHER 


Farms now claim only 13% of total U.S. population; in 
1940, 23% of U.S. citizens lived on farms.. Thus, in 15 


years, 17 million persons have migrated from farms to 


suburban and industrial areas. 


2 


Despite this depletion of agricultural forces in 15 years... 


SS-S1-8-YIHDIN ‘YIMII ISUIWAVG 


TOTAL FARM OUTPUT HAS INCREASED 28%. OUTPUT PER MAN HOUR, ON FARMS, HAS JUMPED 78%. 


THIS 15-YEAR PRODUCTIVE INCREASE IS 2-1/3 TIMES GREATER THAN THE PREVIOUS 30 YEARS. 


The amazing increase’in farm productivity and a shift of 
much of the marginal production or low income farm 
population to industrial areas has resulted in major 
shifts upward in the standard of living and purchasing 
power of remaining farm families. 


- $53.9 BILLION 


Evidence: 1954 equity per capita was Total farm assets, 1940: $53.9 billion; 
4.5 times 1940 and 30% above 1950. 1954: $159.8 billion. 
Source: Arno H. Johnson, vice-president and ines r of research J. Walter Thompsor Co., New Yor 


DO YOU RECOGNIZE THIS BABY? 


He's a winner in one of the Carnation Milk's Health 

Baby Contests recentiy held in cities from coast to coast... 
and representative of the fast growing, important 

Negro market, worth $15 billion in annual buying power... 
a buying element increasing faster than any other 
population group. 


Because Negroes Believe 
in Negro Newspapers 


Carnation Milk and more 
than 475 other National 


PELE 


Advertisers are successfully 


using these Newspapers to create: 


GREATER SALES 
HIGHER ACCEPTANCE 
STRONGER LOYALTY 


Faith moves mountains of merchandise, when the merchan- 
dise is advertised in API Negro newspapers. This belief is 
readily translated into sales for advertisers. Negro news- 
papers have built a rare relationship of intimacy with the 
colored family not approached by any other medium. No 
other medium offers local, national and international news 
written exclusively for and about Negrees . . . No other 
medium has the background of editorial accomplishment . . . 
No other medium enjoys the high readership (70 to 100% 
for all pages, a recent survey for one API paper disclosed) 


..- No other medium can create acceptance for your product, 
or strengthen existing loyalties, like API newspapers. For 
constructive suggestions, special marketing information and 
merchandising assistance, call on the nearest API office. 


When You Use Negro 
Newspapers You Are 


“Pasting Ont the ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Weicome Mat” and 

Extending a Direct 31 West 46th St., 166 W. Washington St., 

Invitation to Buy. New York 36, N. Y. Chicago 2, Ill. 
JUdson 2-1177 Andover 3-6343 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
ROBERT C. WHALEY COMPANY 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5 SUtter 1-6072 
6513 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. HOllywood 3-7157 


BALTIMORE DALLAS KANSAS CITY NEWARK, N. J. RICHMOND ST. PAUL 
AFRO-AMERICAN* EXPRESS® THE CALL* AFRO-AMERICAN* AFRO-AMERICAN*® RECORDER 


CHICAGO DETROIT ory ee NEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH TAMPA 
DEFENDER* | MICHIGAN CHRONICLE* LOUISIANA WEEKLY* TRIBUNE* FLORIDA SENTINEL 
DEFENDER™ NORFOLK WASHINGTON 
CLEVELAND FORT WORTH . $Y, Lours 5. 
eaneapenss JOURNAL AND GUIDE® —; SX: LOUIS. AFRO-AMERICAN 
CALL AND POST* THE MIND rel MeHIS ene 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 
COLUMBUS HOUSTON MINNEAPOLIS AFRO-AMERICAN* SAN FRANCISCO AFRO-AMERICAN* 
OHIO SENTINEL* INFORMER* SPOKESMAN THE TRIBUNE* SUN-REPORTER* CHICAGO DEFENDER* 


*ABC Audited Circulation 
"MORE NATIONAL ADVERTISERS USE NEGRO NEWSPAPERS THAN ANY OTHER MEDIUM DIRECTED TO THE NEGRO FAMILY.” 
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~ MORE CONSUMERS, MORE HOMES — 


The problem of where to live suggests exciting possibilities 
for marketing leaders. When we get through rebuilding 
s «the highway network of the nation, if we still need some- 

3 thing to keep employment and business healthy, we can 
SS Swe We S> start on housing. 


Experts think we’re losing the housing race. They base 
their opinions on two factors: (1) the urgent need for re- 
placing and repairing older homes; (2) the birth boom. 
Consider the latter. 


$5 -S1-8-S3WOH JAIOW ‘SYUIWNSNOD JIOW 


— Excess of births over 
deaths amounts to. 
a full-scale city of | 
better than 50,000 


— A new consumer is 


born every: 7.5 population every ~~ 
seconds. ; week. 
—In the past three | - l . 
‘years, a population me - — By 1975 we will add 
in excess of that of Se » 44 million to the 


all New England. § 
has been added to 
the nation. 


population—greater 
than the present: 
combined popula- 
seit tion of all New Eng- 
land, New York, 
New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland 
and the District o 
Columbia. ae 


Where, how will 
they live? Of all. 


dwellings now in 


10% ARE ACTUALLY DILAPIDATED 


existence... 
33% NEED REPLACING BECAUSE OF OBSOLESCENCE 


17% HAVE NO INSIDE WATER 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Sales Manage 


Designed by HITE DAMRQIN INC 


29% LACK FLUSH TOILETS 


31% LACK BATHS: 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


hee eens 


THAT 


COUNTS 


THE PUNCH OF the cash register key is 
the end result of all good advertising and, 
for the most part, this action takes place 
in the retail store. How do Los Angeles 
retailers spend their own money to make 
profits through their own advertising? 
Newspapers are the. preferred medium 
and one newspaper — the Los Angeles 
Times — is first of all in America’s third 
largest market. In this four-paper metro- 


politan field, The Times publishes 45% 


First of all in advertising, 


of all retail advertising. The nearest com- 
petitor publishes 24%. 


Leadership in retail advertising has 
been the signal for increased effort in the 
Los Angeles Times by advertisers in all 
other categories. In Total, Display, Gen- 
eral and Classified linage, The Times is 
first in its field by a wide margin . . . 


and latest Media Records figures show 


that the Los Angeles Times is America’s 


leading newspaper in total advertising 


published this year. 


news and features, circulation and public service 


LOS ANGELES 


AUGUST 15, 1955 


Represented by 


Cresmer and Woodward, 


New York, Chicago, 


Detroit, Atlanta 


and San Francisco 


MORE DOLLARS FOR INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING—-15-55 


MORE DOLLARS FOR 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


The 3,500 American firms that do business abroad 
are steadily increasing their overseas advertising 
budgets. Significantly, this growth is at a faster rate 
than that of U.S. exports, and it also exceeds the 


rate of sales increase by U.S. foreign branches and. 


subsidiaries. 


Preliminary figures gathered for 1954 show that 


OVERSEAS ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES IN 1954 


EXPORT % 


DO NOT ADVERTISE 
UNDER $5,000 
$5,000- 25,000 

$25,000 - 100,000 
$100,000-1 MILLION 


OVER $1 MILLION ' 


OVERSEAS ADVERTISING AS A PERCENT - OF 
EXPORT ADVERTISING 
LESS THEN 1% 


1% 
2%-5% 
OVER 5% 


FORECASTS FOR 1955 BY SIZE OF BUDGETS 


EXPENDITURES 
EXPECTED TO BE 


uP 


UNDER $10,000 $10-25,000 


ABOUT THE SAME 


DOWN 


100 


100 


Source: International Advertising Association, New York 17, New York 


~ 


dollars invested in overseas advertising topped by 
a considerable margin the $280 million reported 
for 1953. Further, it is expected that 1955 advertis- 
ing in these markets will rise to still greater heights: 
It seems to be part of the over-all expansion in ad- 
vertising that is taking place throughout the free 
world. 


BRANCHES, SUBSIDIARIES, ETC. % 


FOREIGN SALES 


ADVERTISING FOR FOREIGN BRANCHES, 
SUBSIDIARIES, ETC. 


EXPORT ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES IN 1954 
$25-100,000 $100-500,000 OVER $500,000 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


SHIPPED FLAT, the new Embassy 
Club Dispatch Case opens easily into 
a three-bottle carrying pack. 


Diplomatic Touch 
In Liquor Packaging 


Departing radically from conven- 
tional liquor packaging, Continental 
Distilling Corp. has introduced a 
three-bottle pack for Embassy Club. 
Known as the Embassy Club Dispatch 
Case, the new carton gives a diplo- 
matic touch to liquor merchandising, 
with the ambassadorial theme carried 
out in the counter card, window dis- 
play, floor stacking and trade adver- 
tisement promotions. 

An Anthony Eden type model, com- 
plete with black Homburg and ‘the 
Embassy Club Dispatch Case, will be 
the motif emphasized in the point-of- 
purchase program. 


New Features 


The case has many features never 
before associated with liquor packag- 
ing. It is utilitarian as well as decora- 
tive, designed especially for a second- 
ary use as a carrier and bottle storage 
unit as well as display piece. Closed, 
the case is 1134 inches tall, 1014 
inches deep. 

A basic idea behind the Dispatch 
Case design was to simplify handling 
among distribution personnel, includ- 
ing workers at the distillery, whole- 
salers’ personnel, and retailer em- 
ployes. It fits into conventional pack- 
ing cases. 

Top of the case, flat in shipment, 
opens easily into a solid, well construc- 
ted handle built to carry the weight of 
the bottles. R. Robert Smith, Conti- 
nental’s vice-president in charge of 
sales, originated the Dispatch Case 
concept, then worked out details with 
Leon Merz, director of packaging, 
and Nicholas Hirsch, Philadelphia 
package designer. The Seaboard Con- 
tainer Division of National Container 
Corp., Bristol, Pa., is the manufac- 
turer. 
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TROY CITY ZONE SALES 
UP $50,803,000 


Families in the TROY, New York CITY ZONE 


are spending more each year. 


Troy City Zone sales will reach $154,098,000 this 
year, according to a special analysis based on Sales 
Management's 1955 Survey of Buying Power. This 
is $50,803,000 more than the $103,295,000 spent in 
1950. 


The 125,600 consumers in the 37,200 Troy City 
Zone families buy more than families in many parts 
of the country. This is because the 200 diversified 
industries in the Troy City Zone provide sustained 
buying power. Are you getting your share of this 
rich’ market? 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD THE TIMES RECORD 


TROY, N. Y. 


Circulation: 47,582 Rate: 


GREATER FREQUENCY...LARGER SPACE UNITS... 
COLOR...FOR LESS MONEY!!! 


Even after new advertising rates become effective, the purchase of COUNTRYGENTLEMAN 
by Farm JOURNAL and Town JOURNAL will mean more for less for advertisers— 
through the elimination of duplication—by our getting the right magazines to the 
right people, town or farm. 


But new rates will not take effect until February 1956 issues! In the meantime, for 
five big months, Farm JouRNAL, TOWN JOURNAL—the COUNTRYSIDE UNIT—are 
the buys of a lifetime. 


Advertisers can reach the readers of three great magazines for even less than the 
price of two . . . sell the whole Countryside market, town and farm, step up frequency 
and add color with the money saved! 


Here are just a few examples of what current advertisers can do to take maximum 
advantage of this golden opportunity. 


You belong in this picture, too! 


Christmas Promotion Advertiser Switches Black and White 
to Four Color—Saves Money! 


Betore—To achieve maximum impact during the height of 
his selling season, this manufacturer had scheduled a black and 
white page in Farm JoURNAL, TOWN JOURNAL and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN for November. Total space cost $19,531.50. 


Now-— Because he gets the CouNTRY GENTLEMAN audience 
free with Farm JOURNAL and Town JOURNAL, this advertiser 
can switch to four-color pages, reach the same audience just as 
often with greater impact on both consumer and trade—at a 
saving of $2,336.50! Total cost —$17,195. 


Small Budget Regular Advertiser Increases Both Audience 
and Frequency—Still Saves on Original Budget! 


Betfore—This modest but consistent advertiser had sched- 
uled half-columns in CouNTRY GENTLEMAN for September and 
November; in Farm JourNAL for October and December. 
Total space cost $5,126.20. 


Now-—Space in Farm JouRNAL, CouNTRY GENTLEMAN and 
Town JOURNAL now costs less than Farm JOURNAL and COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN formerly cost! This advertiser retained his Farm 
JOURNAL schedule (October and December) added Town 
JOURNAL (September and November) and got the audience of 
all three for less than the price of two! 
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Grocery Product Advertiser Steps Up Campaign from Two- 
Color to Four-Color Maintains Frequency, Reaches More 
Families, and Has Money Left Over! 


Before —This food manufacturer had scheduled 2/3 pages in 
two-colors in Farm JOURNAL and CounTRY GENTLEMAN for 
October and December. Total space cost—$23,860. 


Now —This advertiser can schedule 2/3 pages in four-color in 
the CounTrRYsIpE Unit for the same two months, get the 
coverage of three magazines instead of two, add extra impact 
with four-color—and still save $680! 


Manufacturer Adds Another Great Magazine—Saves $700. 


Before—This advertiser had scheduled a page in two-color 
in both Farm JOURNAL and CouNnTRY GENTLEMAN for Novem- 
ber and December. Total space cost—$34,800. 


Now--By using the CouNTrysIDE Unrr for these two months, 
he is able to reach the audience of three great magazines instead 
of two with his old schedule—add an extra two-color page in 
Town JOURNAL and still save $700! 


ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Circulation Bonus-—Close to 1,500,000! 
Save more, sell more with the CouNTRYSIDE Unrr— (FARM JOURNAL and TOWN JOURNAL), 
Current rates based on 4,450,000—actual virculation nearer 6,000,000. The buy of a life- 
time—right in the heart of the All-America market. 


Regional Editions—Fliexibility That Really Counts! 
If your business, like ours, is national—you can be national and deal with regional prob- 
lems and opportunities in a special way. We have, editorially. 
If your business is regional—enjoy the economy and effectiveness of the CoUNTRYSIDE 
Untt—FarM JOURNAL and Town JOURNAL—regionally. 
Buy any one, any two, or all three editions of the Countrysip—E Unit—Central-East, 
Southern and Western—for the utmost in marketing flexibility and impact. 


Late Closing Dates—No Need to Miss a Single issue! 


Because the COUNTRYSIDE UNIT is printed on a news magazine schedule, a limited number 
of advertisements can be accepted as late as 10 days before issuance date. 
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TOWN JOURNAL 


THE COUNTRYSIDE UNIT 


FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Graham Patterson, Publisher Richard J. Babcock, President 
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Not so long ago Ludox was a highly questionable product. 
Then Mohawk Carpet discovered its soil-resistance qual- 
ity. That was Du Pont's first big break. Now it is ready to 
promote its use in a variety of industries. 


Will Du Pont’s Ludox Duplicate 
Success of Nylon and Cellophane ? 


If “Ludox” is new to you now, it 
won't be for long. It may be just as 
common soon as nylon, cellophane and 
Dacron—and it comes from the same 
company, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. “Ludox” has the property of 
imparting soil-resistance to carpets, 
lamp shades, wallpaper, fabrics, vene- 
tian blinds and painted surfaces. 

Du Pont’s advertising program in 
behalf of “Ludox”’ is aimed at inter- 
esting a number of industries in con- 
sidering it as an ideal product for their 
purposes. Current promotional plans 
stress the interest of researchers in 
experimenting with “Ludox.” As 
“Ludox” marketing men spread the 
word through scientific papers, per- 
sonal contact, and advertising, there 
are few laboratories or companies that 
will not be considering or actually 
experimenting with colloidal silica 
and that’s “Ludox!” 

No one, especially in Du Pont’s 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Wilming- 
ton, Del., would dare hang a “mir- 
acle” tag on “Ludox.” But “ ‘Ludox’ 
has shown the most promising devel- 
opments of any chemical we have 
worked with in the Grasselli Depart- 
ment in the last five years,” is the 
conservative statement of Dr. Paul 
F. Hoglund, specialist on the Du 
Pont team to develop and market 
“TLudox.” 


Once Questionable 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. was 
the first to discover that carpets 
treated with “Ludox’” could resist soil. 
That was a big break for Du Pont. 

But “Ludox” net so long ago was 
a highly questionable product. 

Tests and experiments had indi- 
cated to Du Pont that colloidal mica 
(Ludox) might fit into a number of 
industrial uses—many of them now 
almost forgotten. Du Pont gained 
the enthusiasm of one large manufac- 
turer who had experimented with 
“Ludox” and on the basis of this 
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potential plus other promising ex- 
perimental uses built a plant in East 
Chicago, Ind. 

In 1947 Du Pont shipped two 
drums of “Ludox”’ from its new plant 
to its first customer. It soon found 
itself without other customers and 
not even a repeat order from its 
original buyer. 

“Ludox” might have died right 
then. But, Du Pont recognized that 
it had a unique new product plus a 
plant to produce it. With faith in the 
future of ““Ludox,” researchers in the 
laboratory set out to find new, com- 
mercial uses. 


Added to Wax 


One day a Du Pont chemist mixed 
“Ludox” with a batch of floor wax 
to see what would happen. Fortunate- 
ly it was a type of wax with which 
“Ludox”’ reacts favorably. The chem- 
ist found that “Ludox”’ gave the floor 
wax a snubbing effect. Without cut- 
ting down the luster, and whiie 
actually adding to the hardness of the 
wax, “Ludox” made possible an anti- 
slip floor wax. Thus the first impor- 
tant commercial use of “Ludox’’ was 
developed in 1948. 

“Ludox”’ was still a so-so product 
as far as profit to the company was 
concerned, and new uses had to be 
found to make it carry its weight. 

Next break for “Ludox” was in the 
rubber field. Experimenters discovered 
that ‘““Ludox,” added in the manufac- 
ture of foam rubber, produced an end 
product requiring less rubber but 
offering the same resiliency. This rub- 
ber-saving feature in the manufacture 
of foam rubber was the next big’ 
market for “Ludox.” The year was 
1952, and “‘Ludox” was viewed for 
the first time as an important basic 
raw material for industry. 

The “Ludox” marketing and de- 
velopment group had placed samples 
in many laboratories around the 
country in an effort to stimulate ex- 


perimentation leading to new uses. 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., was one 
of the companies that continued to 
order small amounts of “Ludox’’ for 
experimentation. Du Pont never 
knew what Mohawk was doing with 
“Ludox” until Mohawk’s  experi- 
mentation was protected by a patent. 

Mohawk had discovered that car- 
pets treated with “Ludox’’ could re- 
sist dirt soil. Because the particles of 
“Tudox” are smaller (less than a 
millionth of an inch) than the tiniest 
particle of dirt, if ‘“Ludox” got into 
rug fibers first, the dirt had to lie on 
top. Thus, simple vacuuming of the 
carpet removed surface soil and kept 
the carpet clean. 

That was a big break for Du Pont. 
It now had a soil-retardant product. 
“JLudox,” according to experimenta- 
tion later, could resist dry soil on 
many surfaces: upholstery, rugs, lamp 
shades, venetian blinds, drapes, wall- 
paper, painted walls. 


Resistant to Dry Soil 


Three months ago (in May) it 
could announce publicly via a press 
conference in New York City that it 
had a soil-resisting product. This was 
dry soil resistance. What about liquid 
and grease stains? 

Du Pont successfully combined 
“TLudox” with a silicone emulsion to 
make a liquid, grease and dry soil re- 
tardant and has only recently filed 
for patent protection of this discovery. 
Most of the bright possibilities for 
“Tudox” have yet to be announced 
because developments are taking place 
at this very moment to ever widen its 
use. Mohawk’s patent on a soil-retar- 
dant treatment utilizing “Ludox” 
points up an interesting side of the 
Du Pont operation with regard to 
patents. Du Pont works on the theory 
that the opportunity for its customers 
to develop patentable uses for its 
products may increase sales, and as a 
result Du Pont encourages others to 
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Slow-moving shipments kept Joe in a pickle, 


But now he’s all sweetness—the light just broke through. 
His sour disposition nothing could tickle... 


Could swift RAILWAY EXPRESS be your answer, too? 


| The big difference is 


shipment is big or small, and whether it’s Q N\ LW4 L 


moving by rail or air—you'dl find it pays to specify 


Railway Express. It makes the big difference E X P R E S S ‘ 
in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery. <{ G EF N c™ y 


Whether you’re sending or receiving, whether your 


Railway Express uses the facilities of some 480 in- 
dependent and competitive transportation compa- 
nies in the movement of express traffic. It’s free 
enterprise at its best, putting at your service one- 
third of a million miles of co-ordinated rail, air, water, 


and truck routes that connect ali America. ece safe, swift, sure 
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Burkhardt 
ZiP-A-KITS 


give your salesmen 
MORE PRESTIGE... 
MORE PRODUCTIVITY! 


One of many unusual Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits. 
Features 3” prong metal for extra capacity. 


Sales managers know that tired looking sales material, 
catalogs and carrying cases are deadly to sales. 


And that’s where Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits come in! For Zip-A-Kit cases 
are tailored to fit your every selling need . . . keep contents new and 
fresh-looking. Whether a simple interview ... or a long selling cam- 
paign ... they help your salesmen tell a logical, convincing story 
every time. That's because they keep every piece of selling intorma- 
tion in exact, compact, easy-to-reach crder. 


And talk about keeping up appearances! A complete line of top grain 
cowhides and vinyl coated Burvyl in scratch, stain and perspiration- 
resistant finishes. All wear spots reinforced for longer wear. Every 
case is sewn with heavy duty thread for extra protection against 
tearing or ripping. 

Best of all, Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits are available with instant-action 
post, prong and ring metals which permit flat opening and fast, easy 
page changing of catalogs and other loose leaf literature. Whether 
you need a 1” or a 6” capacity, there’s a Burkhardt style to fit your 
requirements and budget. 


THE 
You'll find Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits 
build prestige . . . build productiv- 
ity for your salesmen. Write for COMPANY 


free copy of our new catalog. It 


po pee agg yeti - Binders to American Business since 1911 
, pri 
styles, prices and uses 545 WEST LARNED + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Fel oellcuerlieneelinaetinonetieneetiemndtimetianetimateamntimettanestianatametenstinmatiemtomtnmatenetmstianttamtamtmstomtamtiamtnd 


Gentlemen: without obligation, please send me your illustrated Zip-A-Kit Catalog! 
Name Titie 


Company 
Address 
City. Zone State. 
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work with its new products. Let’s 
use “Ludox” as an example: 

Suppose, instead of telling every- 
one about the properties of “Ludox” 
and handing out samples, Du Pont — 
kept its discovery hush-hush. It would 
have sold ““Ludox” to floor wax manu- 
facturers, and that may have been it 
for a long time—until its researchers, 
working independently, came up with 
something else. 

But, by interesting as many chem- 
ists on the outside as possible in ex- 
perimenting with “Ludox,’’ Du Pont, 
in effect, multiplies research efforts 
on its products. As far as Du Pont is 
concerned, no matter who discovers a 
new use for “Ludox,” its the Du 
Pont product that gets a boost in 
sales. 

When Mohawk got its patent, Du 
Pont offered to sell “Ludox” to other 
carpet manufacturers to use as a soil- 
retardant and to collect royalties for 
Mohawk. This was a perfect arrange- 
ment for the industry. If each com- 
petitive manufacturer had to pay 
royalties directly to Mohawk, it 
would be telling Mohawk exactly 
how much production was going on 
in its plant. So Du Pont collects 
Mohawk’s royalties when it sells 
“TLudox” to carpet people and sends 
Mohawk a lump-sum check period- 
icaliy. 


Potential Increases 


Mohawk profits from its discovery, 
and iz is this stimulation toward 
profit, derived from a company’s 
finding a new use of ‘“Ludox,” that 
ever increases Du Pont’s potential. 

No matter what industry you are 
in, “Ludox’’ may soon affect your 
business. In the automotive field, 
““Ludox” may be the answer to keep- 
ing upholstery free of soil so that in- 
teriors of cars—especially the new 
light colors—stay clean. In textiles, 
“Ludox” has shown promise in: 
strengthening fibers for spinning. 
Now less expensive short fibers can 
be processed to equal qualities of yarn 
from longer, more costly _ fibers. 
“Ludox” seems to have applications 
in cotton, wool, rayon and nylon 
processing. 

Reason ‘“Ludox” can stretch into 
just about every industry is that it is 
a “family” product. Slight changes in 
“Ludox” offer a wide variety of 
characteristics with varied applica- 
tions. So wide is the horizon for 
“Ludox,” the marketing group that 
touts this product frankly admits that 
its greatest use may still be completely 
unknown to them today. 

The men who guide “Ludox” 
along its meteoric climb are a task 
force in the sales division of Grasselli 
Chemicals Dept. Officially they are a 
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development and marketing group in | 
its- industrial product development 
section. 

As operating arms of the marketing 
group, are new product sales en- 
gineers who operate out of their many 
field offices across the country and in 
foreign lands. Their major endeavor 
is to interest prospects in running ex- | 
periments—to take advantage of the 
properties of “Ludox” to improve 
their products or processes. 

“Ludox” comes in a 30% solution | 
and sells for only 15c a pound bulk | 
(in tank car quantities). This makes | 
it relatively inexpensive for most | 
uses, where a small amount of the | 
material goes a long way. 

One “relative” of “Ludox” now | 
under market development in many | 
fields, including rubber and ink, is | 
“Valron” estersil — a “raincoated” 
colloidal silica in solid form. 

| 
| 


For Offset Inks 


For the printing ink manufacturer, 
“Valron” seems to show promise in | 
making offset inks more water: resis- 
tant—a long-time problem in the in- | 
dustry. In addition, like “Ludox” it- | 
self, ““Valron’” shows potential as a | 
silicone rubber reinforcing agent. 

Particle size of “Ludox”’ is signifi- 
cant. Because present size is smaller 
than the tiniest dry soil, “Ludox” is 
a soil retardant. However, Du Pont 
scientists are toying with different 
sizes of “Ludox” particles to create 
still more uses of this versatile prod- 
uct. Not only size but combinations 
with other liquids are undergoing 
tests. “‘Ludox”’ in its present form is 
suspended in water. It is still too early 
to know exactly how many dozens or 
even hundreds of variations might 
come from present experimentations. 

Du Pont’s marketing group watches 
outside tests of “Ludox’”’ carefully for 
clues as to new markets. For instance, 
“TLudox” is showing promise in many 
industries as an inorganic binding 
agent. 

Are you in the paint — field? 
“TLudox” may enter there, too, short- 
ly. It imparts improved adhesion prop- 
erties to latex-base paints. If your 
company’s chemists are working on 
new catalysts, either they are right 
this second or will be any day experi- 
menting with “Ludox.” Its properties 
have many catalyst developers in- 
trigued. 

In a full-page advertisement in The 
Wall Street Journal, Du Pont stated 
that “Ludox”’ makes rugs and carpets 
stay clean up to five times longer. 
And it asks Journal readers: ““Where 
can you put ‘Ludox’ to work?” A 
coupon is provided for inquiries. 

The End | 
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United gives your 
Personnel moves the 
Personal Touch!” 


‘“Pre-Planned” Moving by United Van Lines is 
not just a routine job. It takes care of every tedious 
detail in advance, assures a safe, clean move. It’s 
the kind of service your key people will appreciate 
because it gets them settled in their new homes 
with a minimum of fuss and bother. They’ll thank 
YOU for the “personal touch” of a Pre-Planned 
move. So why not call United! A United Agent is 
listed in your phone book. 


£ e 
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PRE-PLANNED Moving. In Saniliged Vans  *¥emywent®™ 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 
and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


The 25 Years That Remade 
America: An economic history in 
charts of America’s past 25 years, 
published by Business Week. Au- 
thored by Elliott V. Bell, Business 
W eek editor and publisher and chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
as a means of commemorating the 
magazine’s 25th anniversary, it traces 
all major factors that have affected 
our economic life since 1929. Charts 
on these subjects are included: Busi- 
ness Week Index 1929-1954, Indus- 
trial Production, Gross National 
Product, Population, Prices and 
Wages, Income, Labor Force, 
Finance, Capital Expenditures, Con- 
struction. Write to Elliott V. Bell, 
Editor and Publisher, Business W eek, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 


Audiences of Nine Magazines: 
A national study conducted by Al- 
fred Politz Research, Inc., and spon- 
sored by Look magazine. The maga- 
zines studied were Collier's, Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, Better Homes 
& Gardens, Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's, 
Woman's Home Companion and 
Look. Included are such data as 
family ownership of cars, homes, 
television sets, pets and electric ap- 
pliances ; the total audience of each of 
the nine magazines and the composi- 
tion of those audiences by sex, age, 
education, income, occupation, size of 
family, geographic region and, city- 
size. Write to George Beneyan, Pro- 
motion Manager, Look, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Metropolitan County Market 
Analysis: 1955 one-hundred-page 
edition of sales estimates published by 
Greensboro (N.C.) News and Rec- 
ord for advertisers and their agencies. 
It ranks the 233 Metropolitan 
County Areas by dollar volume in 
descending order for 13 retail store 
classifications compiled by Sates 
MANAGEMENT—7 of which have not 
been published before. In addition it 
includes, for the first time, the rank- 
ing of gain or loss (1954 over 1948) 
of 233 Metropolitan County Areas in 
10 sales classifications by dollar vol- 
ume in descending order; ranking of 
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the South’s top 20 Metropolitan 
County Areas in 10 major sales classi- 
fications by dollar volume in descend- 
ing order ; complete Survey of Buying 
Power data for 233 Metropolitan 
County Areas; complete North Caro- 
lina County-City data. Data cover 
population, families, total retail sales, 
general merchandise, furniture-house- 
hold-radio, food, automotive, drug, 
apparel, hardware, eating and drink- 
ing places, gasoline service stations, 
lumber and building materials, liquor, 
jewelry, per family sales, per family 
income, per capita income, buying 
power quotas, quality index, effective 
buying income. Copies are available 
on request to George Lemons, Ad- 
vertising Director, Greensboro News 
and Record, Greensboro, N. C., or 
may be obtained from the offices of 
Jann & Kelley, Inc., in Chicago, New 
York, Detroit, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. 


How to Sell the Manufacturing 
Meat Industry: Study by the Re- 
search Department of The National 
Provisioner, based on facts gathered 
by Kemp Research Organization in 
111 personal interviews with meat 
packer buyers in 15 different cities. It 
discusses the basic methods for pro- 
moting this $17 billion market, the 
essentials of planned selling, and pro- 
vides an outline of a simple marketing 
plan to cultivate this industry. Write 
to Don Fullam, Research and Pro- 
motion, The National Provisioner, 


15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, III. 


New Orleans — Growth Spot: 
Fact book published by Greater New 
Orleans, Inc., which charts the city’s 
growth during the last 10 years. It 
is a clearing house for commerce be- 
tween the United States, Latin Amer- 
ica and the world. Its port is one of 
the two ports in the United States 
which annually handle an import- 
export business exceeding a billion- 
and-a-half-dollar volume. (The other 
is New York City.) Its local retail 
market in 1953 was nearly five times 
greater than the prewar year of 1939. 
As a wholesale center it has increased 
business by better than 242% in 14 
years. Its mid-continent market is 
made up of 60 million people. 


More than 50 new plants have been 
established in the area for processing 
petroleum, chemicals, aluminum, pulp 
and paper and fertilizers, representing 
a capital investment of more than 
$600 million. Write to M. B. Walle, 
Greater New Orleans, Inc., Inter- 
national Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


The Charlotte, N. C., Home In- 
ventory: Report of a survey super- 
vised by the Sociology Department of 
Davidson College and published by 
Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co. 
It shows the brand preferences of 
consumers in Mecklenburg County 
for 81 products. Included in the data: 
major appliances, automobiles and 
automotive products, food store prod- 
ucts, medicines, soaps and cleaning 
materials, cosmetics and toilet articles. 
Write to John Dillan, Promotion 
Manager, Jefferson Standard Broad- 
casting Co., 1 Jefferson Place, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The South Bend, Ind., Market: 
Data book published by The South 
Bend Tribune, which provides de- 
tailed information about the South 
Bend-Mishawaka City Corporate 
Area, Indiana’s second largest in pop- 
ulation, income and sales: population, 
165,800; total retail sales, $259,733,- 
000; Net Effective Buying Income, 
$353,215,000. It describes the in- 
dustrial diversity: which makes the 
South Bend market one of the 
nation’s most prosperous. Data in- 
clude: population ; industrial employ- 
ment; buyiag power and income; re- 
tail sales; newspaper and magazine 
circulation; TV and radio; distribu- 
tion of both the City Corporate Area 
and the seven-county market area— 
St. Joseph, Elkhart, LaPorte, Mar- 
shall, Starke, Berrien and Cass coun- 
ties. Write to Clarence W. Harding, 
Director of Public Relations, The 
South Bend Tribune, South Bend, 
Ind. 


How to Make the Most of Your 
Anniversary: A book of practical 
ideas published by Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co. It tells how to plan and 
promote your company birthday to 
customers, employes, stockholders and 
the public. Mounted samples of seals, 
tags and labels show what has been 
done by other companies throughout 
the country. It explains slogans, ad- 
vertising, packaging, displays, pub- 
licity, catalogs and correspondence. 
Included is a list of 9 objectives to 
help in planning promotion. Write to 
P. A. Schneider Advertising Man- 
ager, Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 
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“THE OHIO FARMER Is My Business Paper” 


Farming is big business in Ohio, a top-third state in 
steady farm income. And owners like John H. Dun- 
lap, farming 3800 acres, look to THE OHIO FARMER 
for practices that can be applied profitably on an 
Ohio farm. 

Fresh, down-to-earth information with an Ohio 
flavor makes THE OHIO FARMER the favorite in 3 out 
of 4 Ohio farm homes. Here’s a medium that de- 
livers the cream of the crop. . . three-fourths of an 
exceptionally steady and rich farm market twice every 


The Ouio 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Michigan 
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Says J. H. Dunlap, Pickaway County, Ohio 


Big, steady sales are waiting for you in prosperous 
Ohio, where planned diversification keeps the dollars 
rolling in all year long. Pick THE OHIO FARMER— 
the popular, effective, low-space-cost paper—to do 
your selling job. And take a look at Michigan and 
Pennsylvania, also top states in farm income, served 
by MICHIGAN FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 
All three magazines are rotogravure, save the cost 
of plates. For the full story write 1010 Rockwell 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


FARIMER 


Cleveland, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


HOW THIS SALESMAN SOLD ME — No. 4 of a Series 


It Isn't the Man, It's the Training 


John Lock, a sales representative 
of E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), cellophane division, proved to 
be an interesting character. 

It was back in the early thirties. 
We had the problem, then, of mer- 
chandising Lily cups in resale pack- 
ages. Up until that time we had used 
cardboard. But cellophane, thanks to 
Dupont, was on the ascendency. 
Could Lily cups be packaged in cello- 
phane? 

The manufacturing department 
was against it. Cellophane, they 
thought, wouldn’t give the rigidity of 
support that a cardboard carton 
would. Still, we knew we had to add 
glamor to the resale package line. I 
asked Dupont to send a man to call 
on me. 

In a few days John Lock came in. 
Immediately he showed an intense in- 
terest in our problems. When we 
began to discuss cellophane packaging 
possibilities for Lily cups, Lock had 
a welcome sense of humility because 
neither he nor his company knew 
what, exactly, could be done. It is 
easy to talk to a man like that, one 
who doesn’t have an order pad in 
front of him. 

In the next 90 days I worked very 
closely with Lock. Every time he 
came in it was with a new idea. Even 
when we weren’t working directly on 
the project, he would come and say: 

“Here’s something I picked up in 
Woolworth’s today. It shows how an- 
other product is being packaged. The 
case history indicates that it’s going 
very well. Does this offer any sug- 
gestions?” 

Finally we got our cellophane 
package. It was a tremendous success. 
It was new, glamorous, commanded 
attention. Our company was happy 
about it. 

I thought Mr. Lock deserved a pat 
on the back for his devotion to the 
problem. I wrote a letter to his sales 
manager: 

“. . . As general sales manager you 
will probably bé pleased to hear some- 
thing good about one of your men. 
I am talking about John Lock, who 
has been contacting us, and I want 
to tell you what an outstandingly 
good job he has done. He never at- 
tempted to make a recommendation 
until he had gathered all the facts. 
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BY FEN K. DOSCHER 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 


He always came in with an idea, 
something he sincerely believes will 
either be interesting or helpful. We 
admire the man’s sincerity and the 
continuity of his interest. I am very 
happy to pass the compliment on to 
you. 

Cordially, 

Fen Doscher 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.” 


I glowed a little when I read the 
letter, before signing. Lock’s sales 
manager will undoubtedly call him 
in, I thought, and say, “Lock, you’re 
doing a swell job. Here’s evidence 
from Lily-Tulip.” 

Much to my disbelief, I received 
a letter two days later from Lock’s 
sales manager. This is how it read: 

“. . . Although I appreciate your 
recent letter regarding John Lock, I 
would like you to know that it was 
not John Lock who accomplished so 
much for you and your company, it 
was the Dupont Cellophane company. 
All of our men would have treated 
you exactly the same way, because 
that’s the way we train them.. .” 

My immediate reaction was—you 
so-and-so. 

Shortly after that Lock came in 
and said he was no longer: handling 
the account, that he was to be moved 
up. In line with this advancement, he 
said, the account would be handled 
by “Mr. Foster.”’ He brought Foster 
with him and introduced him. 

The two men were complete op- 
posites, from personality to appear- 


Fen Doscher’s sales career at 
Lily-Tulip began in 1929, when 
he became sales correspond- 
ent. Since, he moved up 
through “practically all” of 
the sales divisions. He took 
over the top marketing post 
of v-p in charge of sales in 
1946. From his New York 
City office, he directs the 
marketing of the company’s 
line of paper cups, contain- 
ers, paper plates. 


ance. I had my doubts about Foster’s 
ability to fit into the shoes of Lock. 

Because my impression of Foster 
was not too high, I thought I’d be a 
little mean and turn over to him a 
problem we hadn’t been able to solve: 
how, and whether, to put out a con- 
sumer package of soda straws for the 
home. 

The problem was to develop the 
kind of package which could have 
strong impulse appeal, so that a 
woman’s hand might reach out for it. 
Several chain stores had told me the 
idea was a dud, and for my own sake, 
they said, I ought to concentrate on 
something that would sell. 

“T’ll try,” Foster said. 

Foster called a few days later. 

“T don’t know whether I have the 
answer to the problem,” Foster told 
me, “but at least,” he said, “I'd like 
to show you the first step.” 

He took from an envelope a pack- 
age of straws. As soon as I saw it I 
said—““That’s it! How’d you do it?” 

He said that when he got home— 
the night after calling on me—he 
talked aver the packaging problem 
with his wife while they were having 
dinner. After dinner the two of them 
washed and dried the dishes, then sat 
down around the kitchen table. 

“We got some cellophane and your 
square carton of straws,” Foster said, 
“and we took out the big carving 
knife and a pair of scissors. Because 
you wanted 100 straws, one-fifth of 
the square package, we cut it down 
the front, slicing off about a fifth. 
You had a Lily symbol, a lily, on the 
front of the carton; my wife took 
her scissors, cut out all around the 
lily. It make a fair size window. We 
covered the opening with cellophane 
and filled the package with straws.” 

“You've done it,” I replied. 

Within three months chain stores 
were buying the new idea as fast as 
we could produce packages. Others in 
the industry took the cue, and you 
still see that basic packaging concept 
used today. 

Following my experience with 
Foster, I realized the sales manager 
was right. 

Dupont trains its men to follow 
the pattern of service, fact-finding, 
imagination. With both men I felt 
as if I were with sales counselors, not 
salesmen. The End 
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DETROIT MEANS BUSINESS ... ITS WORKERS 


EARN 3-MILLION DOLLARS AN HOUR! 


Detroit's factory workers earn the highest hourly wage 
rates — and Detroit’s families earn the highest annual 
incomes — of the nation’s major markets. 


Through The Detroit News, and its saturation coverage D t 7 t 
of the 6-county trading area, you can sell these e ro | 
workers and families on YOUR products most 


effectively. N eC W &, 


PROOF? The News carries 51% of ALL Detroit news- 


paper advertising —twice as much as EITHER of Detroit's THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
other two newspapers! 


Weekday Circulation 
Sunday Circulation 


ABC 3/31/55 
Largest Weekday and Sunday Cir- 
é culation of all Michigan Newspapers 
Eastern Office: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17. @ Miami Beach, Florida: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 


Chicago Office: 435 N, Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. @ Pacific Coast: 785 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
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OCTOBER 19S5 


SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI 5 


7 8 
14 18 
21 22 
28 29 


October 
Opportunity 


October is opportunity month for those 
alert advertisers who are aware of the pulling 
power of full color in Cleveland’s favorite news- 
paper—The Cleveland Press. Addition of four 
full press units and ten superimposed color cyl- 
inders will more than double the amount of 
color that can be published on any day. Eight 
full-color and ten 2-color pages will be pos- 
sible in papers up to 80 pages. On days when 
more than 80 pages are required, sixteen 2-color 
pages can be published, up to the new press 
capacity of 96 pages. 

This means that as many as eight full-color 
advertisers will be able to display their products 
in their own appealing natural colors, and cash 
in on the extra color impact of the newspaper 


that is to both readers and advertisers——— 


\ Cleveland's Favorite 


Why Carnation 
Favors Television 


But full color magazine 


ads back up TV 


When you have a product which 

can be demonstrated, advertise it 
where you can demonstrate it. 
This basic sales philosophy has 
| caused Henry C. Arnest, general sales 
manager, Milk Products Division, 
Carnation Co., Los Angeles, to favor 
television while introducing the new 
Carnation Instant Chocolate-Flavored 
milk. 

Arnest has bought Disney’s new 
“Mickey Mouse Club,” to start in 
October, Monday through Friday, on 
the ABC-TV network. 

Carnation is now on ABC radio 
(300 stations), Monday through Fri- 
day, with “Whispering Streets.” 

The Burns & Allen Show, on Mon- 
day’s, publicizes Carnation in CBS’s 
132 television markets. 

The new drink, retailing for 39c 
to 4lc and providing retailers with a 
20 markup, went on sale nationally 
in July, with distribution complete 
before advertising broke on TV and 
in full-color in Look and Life. 


Second Best Seller 


The chocolate drink is a companion 
to Carnation’s Instant Nonfat Dry 
Milk Solids and it is sold in a spout 
package (for easy pouring at home), 
and it is packed in a zip packing case 
(for easy opening by the grocer). The 
package designer: Jim Nash. 

The instant chocolate drink is 
being packaged in two plants. It is in 
competition with Safeway’s private 
brand, and with a local outfit in Ala- 
bama. Carnation regards its product 
as an entirely different kind of a prod- 
uct than the familiar chocolate mix 
products marketed by Nestle, Baker 
and other firms. 

Carnation’s chocolate drink is based 
on the formula developed by David 
D. Peebles, dairy scientist, and first 
used for Carnation’s nonfat white 
milk. Carnation is the recipient this 
year of the biennial Food Engineer- 
ing Award for the most significant 
development in food technology. 

Carnation’s consumer panelists 
liked the new chocolate drink so well 
that Arnest reports the drink was 
launched nationally without spot mar- 
ket tests. “We had so much confi- 
dence in the item,” he says. 
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In Chicago, it takes 2- 


to snow ‘em under 


No single daily newspaper reaches 
even half your Chicago-area pros- 
pects. It takes Two. For greatest 
unduplicated coverage, one must 
be the... 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago * 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


READERSHIP CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


REPRESENTED BY: SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, ATLANTA © HAL WINTER LO., MIAME BEACH 
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Hammer Maker Spikes Competition; 
Founds New Company in the Process 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., which put wooden handles on 
hammers for 99 years, was threatened by new steel handles. 
Experiments with fiberglas recouped sales volume, and 
launched expansion with diversification into chemicals. 


BY ROBERT LETWIN 


It isn’t difficult to “meet’’ competi- 
tion: simply copy whatever succeeds 
for somebody else. By duplicating, 
however, you automatically take sec- 
ond place, and for a company used to 
being out in front, it’s a painful state. 

“We never wanted to meet com- 
petition, but deat it,” says D. Rumsey 
Plumb, president, Fayette R. Plumb, 
Inc., Philadelphia. It is his way of 
explaining why his tool company 
spent oyer three years to make a new 
handle, attempted the “impossible” 
against advice of experts, created a 
subsidiary company and found itself 
heading into an entirely new business. 

“Since World War II, Plumb has 
been a leader in the field of hand- 
striking tools — hammers, hatchets, 
axes, mauls, sledges,” explains Plumb. 
“While we continued to increase 
sales, we found our share of the ham- 
mer market being whittled down by 
competition from steel-handled ham- 
mers,” 

Three roads were open to the com- 
pany when the situation was ap- 
praised over three years ago: 

1. Stick to hickory-handled tools 
and hope the trend to steel handles 
would subside (a hardly likely pos- 
sibility). 


Settle for Steel? 


2. Produce an_ all-steel hammer 
that it knew would never be as good 
a tool to work with as its present one 
(although it could sell). 

3. Develop something entirely new 
that combined advantages of wood 
and steel. (But what?) 

Since man first crawled out of a 
cave and lashed a stick to a stone, 
there has been comparatively little 
new in tool handles. Through thou- 
sands of years, handles have changed 
slightly, perhaps less than anything 
man has ever invented. Handle de- 
signs were refined, lumber was 
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selected with more know-how, slight 
improvements were made in wedging 
on handles, but basic changes were 
almost non-existent. 

Biggest change came about when 
steel handles were put on hammers. 
Steel made a better handle in one 
respect, but a poorer one in another 
—balance. The weight of steel forced 
the center of gravity in a hammer 
away from the head. This, according 
to Plumb, made hammering more 
work, took much of the driving force 
out of the head no matter how it was 
redesigned 

Plumb could cite all the virtues of 
hickory handles — perfect balance, 
light weight, comfortable grip — but 
couldn’t evade the outstanding value 
of steel handles: They don’t come 
loose. This permanent bond of handle 
to head developed popularity for all- 
steel hammers, popularity a. the ex- 
pense of Plumb’s percentage of 
market. 


Under Delusion 

The company labored under the 
delusion (it later proved _ itself 
wrong) that nothing could be done 
to a wooden handle to keep it per- 
manently on the hammer head. No 
matter how it was wedged, the wood 
eventually expanded and contracted 
with atmospheric conditions and came 
loose, or else the wedge eventually 
splintered the wood with heavy wear. 

In June 1951, Plumb executives 
were talking with a midwestern 
hardware wholesaler when he sug- 
gested that the company might in- 
vestigate fiberglas—then a relatively 
new “wonder” material—for hammer 
handles. Little did he realize all the 
doubts, anguish and despair that 
would follow his suggestion until 
success was achieved. 

Plumb investigated all plastics for 
a possible new handle and settled on 


fiberglas as having the best potential 
because of its remarkable strength. 
However, when the company called 
on the experts, they offered little en- 
couragement. 

Plumb is an old company—99 years 
of business. However, it takes pride 
in its reputation of being first with 
new ideas. It pioneered display racks 
for axes and hammers in the hard- 
ware store. It turned hand tools into 
Christmas gifts by originating dec- 
orated sleeves to fit over handles. It 
developed and marketed a “national” 
axe in 1949. Until then, each area of 
the country had its own axe design. 

To maintain its position in the 
field, Plumb added chemists to its re- 
search staff and delved into the un- 
known of fiberglas compounds. It 
was looking not just for a new 
handle, but one that was better than 
steel in every way. 


Side Project 


A side project to that of develop- 
ing the correct formula for fiberglas 
was a bonding agent to fasten the 
plastic handle—if it ever was found 
practical to make—to the hammer 
head. 

When a bonding agent finally was 
developed, it was discovered that it 
could bond hickory—the traditional 
handle—to the hammer head! 

Imagine, for the first time in his- 
tory, a method of permanently bond- 
ing a wooden handle to a tool was at 
hand. It worked in the laboratory, 
but Plumb wanted to prove that its 
Permabond (name given to new 
adhesive) would stand up in actual 
heavy use. 

A research firm was assigned to 
test Permabond in the field. This was 
in 1953. That summer, 50 hammers 
were made with Permabond-fastened 
handles. The Permabond was lac- 
quered black so that users would not 
notice that the conventional wedge 
was missing. 

Researchers of S. W. Wilkerson, 
Inc., Philadelphia, lent these ham- 
mers to all types of artisans, especially 
those who give tools continual hard 
wear. After six months the tools were 
collected and users were questioned. 
In questioning workmen, researchers 
never alluded to or mentioned Perma- 
bond. For all intents and purposes, 
the researcher was trying to discover 
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When new equipment is installed, the industrial 
salesman is on the job to make sure that all goes 
smoothly. The relationship between salesman and 
customer is friendly and long-lasting. 
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Before this sale could be made —the indu 
salesman had to know the key buying influences 


This same intimate knowledge of buying influences 
is put to work for you by MILL & FACTORY —because 
its circulation is built and maintained by 1,645 fuil- 
time salesmen of plant machinery, equipment and 
supplies. 


In order for your advertising to make sales, it must 
reach the men throughout industry who have genuine 
buying influence or authority. 

Only one basic magazine—MILL & FAcToRY—is 
specifically designed to do this job for you. Because 
MILL & FACTORY is the only publication that builds its 
circulation through special reports direct from the field. 

Here’s how this unique Conover-Mast Franchise-Paid 
Circulation Method works. Each MILL & FAcTorY reader 
is picked for buying power by the man on the scene— 


the industrial salesman. No one knows buying influences 
better than he does. And 1,645 full-time industrial sales- 
men use this firsthand knowledge to build and maintain 
the list of readers who receive copies of MILL & FACTORY. 

Remember—your sales message in MILL & FACTORY 
does industrial advertising’s first and most important job 
—it backs up your own salesmen by getting your story 
to the men your salesmen must see to sell your product. 


Mill Factory 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


regardless of title 


Mill & Factory reaches the Men ) Your Salesmen must See to Sell! 
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Are these your competitors? 
..» They're selling 
MECHANICAL PARTS 


to the aviation industry 


Adams-Rite Manufacturing Co. 
Adel Precision Products Dwe., General Metals Corp. 


Bridge, 
ore (aint i” 


aes Fastener cease tihimaeeien 

Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing Company 
Clary Corp. 

Cooper Precision Products 

Crane Packing Company 

Delavan Manufacturing Co. 


The beny Cc 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Elastic Stop thet San 
Ex-Cello-O Corporation 
Flexonics Corporation 
Gar Precision Parts, Inc. 
Goshen Rubber Co. 
The Hansen M ing C 
Hartweil Aviation Supply Co. 
Heli-Coil Corporation 
Hi- Shear Rivet Tool om cn 
uc ing Pp 
Hunter Spring Co. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation 
Indiana Gear Works, Inc. 
James—P ond—Clark 
C. B. Kaupp & Sons 
Koehler Aircraft Products Co. 
t d Shim Company, Inc. 
Lion Fastener, Inc. 
lord M 
The MB Manvfacturing Company, Inc. 
Martin-Ruegg Co. 
National Tobe Division, United States Steel 
Corporation 
New Departure Division of General Motors 
Nutt-Shel Co. 
The Nylok Cozporation 
Oho Seamless Tubs Division of Copperweld Steel 
Company 
Pacific Tube Company 
Page Sen and Wire Division, American Chain & 
able 
Parker Aircraft Company 
Precision Metalsmiths, Inc. 
Protective Closures Co., Inc. 
Purolator Products, Inc. 
Republic Manufacturing Co. 
Resin Industries 
Res .stoflex Corporation 
Robinson Aviation, Inc. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation 
Rolle Manufactur.ng Company 
Rosan, Inc. 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Shafer Bearing Div., Chain Belt Co. 
Sier-Bath Gear & Pump Co., Inc. 
Stalwart Rubber Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Star Stainless Screw Co. 
Superior Tube Co. 
Thompson Products, Inc., Valve Division 
Tinnerman Products, Inc. 
Titeflex, Inc. 
The Torrington Company 
Tubing Seal Cap, Inc. 
United Aircraft Products, Inc. 
United-Carr Fastener Corporation 
United States Gasket Company 
Universal Metal Products, Inc. 
Varflex Corporation , 
Waldes Kohinoor, Inc. 
The Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., The Colorado Fuel & 
lron Corporation 
Wittek Manufacturing Company 
Wyman-Gordon 


These companies and hundreds of other 
aviation suppliers are stimulating 
sales with inquiries and leads from 
their advertising in AVIATION AGE. 
the industry’s TECHNICAL magazine. If 
you want to get results in the Aviation 
market, see page 28. 


whether the tool was perfectly bal- 
anced and handied well on the job. 
However, the real inquiry—does the 
handle stay on?—paralleled the lab’s 
discovery: Permabond is a permanent 
chemical weld between wood and 
metal. 

Plumb expanded its test. It started 
to deliver Permabond-fastened ham- 
mers through its regular channels of 
distribution without announcing any 
change. The Permabond was again 
lacquered black to keep the secret. 
After all, who would peel off the 
shiny lacquer to see the wedge every- 
one “knew” would be there? 

Plumb manufactured and shipped 
hundreds of thousands of hammers 
with Permabond—and waited. Not 
one was returned! For ordinary ham- 
mers, this is unheard of. In shipment, 
some handles are bound to loosen— 
changes in weather, lying in hot box 
cars under summer heat and then over 
cool mountains, stored in damp base- 
ments—all these affect wooden han- 
dles with wedges. 

But Permabond held. It withstood 
lab tests, field tests and normal dis- 
tribution. Not only did it keep han- 
dles on, it retained the natural 
strength of hickory, making them 
25% stronger than conventionally 
wedged handles. 

After a year, Plumb announced 
that it had something new, although 
Permabond had actually been in the 
hands of consumers for months. In 
the original announcement, Fayette 
R. Plumb, company board chairman, 
declared: 

“Loose handles have been the 
abomination of the hand tool indus- 
try. The annoyance and danger of 
handles loosening in hammers, 
hatchets, axes and other tools have 


been a problem we have struggled 
for years to overcome.” 

It wasn’t until May 17 that Plumb 
took the wraps off its fiberglas han- 
dle. Before it announced its new 
baby—a development filled with dis- 
couragement along the way—it put 
its molded handle through a battery 
of grueling tésts. They showed that 
fiberglas: 

Is twice as strong as solid steel 
(flexural strength). 

2. Is 61.5% greater in flexural 
strength than tubular steel. 

3. Has six times the compressive 
strength of tubular steel. 

4. As a handle can withstand an 
applied load of 20,000 pounds (limit 
of the testing apparatus). 

5. Can strike more than one 28- 
pound blow a second (6,000 an hour) 
during a lab test and after more than 
two million blows still be in good 
order. (A carpenter would have to 
work 700 eight-hour days, driving 
a nail every 10 seconds, to duplicate 
this test.) 

Tests on the fiberglas handle 
stretched over a year before it was 
ready for the market. When it was 
introduced in May, the F-55 fiber- 
glas-handled hammer had a luxury 
price tag, $4.49, higher than any other 
hammer on the market. 

D. Rumsey Plumb says the market 
can stand a high-price hammer. ‘“Do- 
it-yourselfers buy the highest-price 
tools today,” he points out. “They 
feel a pride of ownership that results 
in buying the best.” 

To launch “a revolution in the tool 
business,” Plumb okayed an adver- 
tising budget increased by 50%. 

Why did the company work so 
hard and long on this new handle? 
According to D. Rumsey Plumb it 


TH ttite 


“| said how was the vacation, Henderson?” 
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We’re moving more motor cars in motorized San Diego! 


41% more than in 1951 

for a 1954 total of $160,956,000* worth! 
This is more “automctive” sales 

than Miami, Louisville or Columbus, Ohio! 


We've got more people, making more, spending more 
and watching Channel 8 more than ever before! 


*Sales Met., 1955 


WRATHER-ALVAREZ BROADCASTING, INC. 
REPRESENTED BY PETRY 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 


America’s more market 


EAGER 
READERS? 


“> .» rt 


yes, 
and “live” 
ones, too! 


Readers just can’t resist the many 
features ... especially the 
close-to-home editing of their 
Farmer-Stockman. Mr. R.F., of 
Ponca City, writes ... “I want the 
Oklahoma Edition because I 
don’t know the towns or the 
people in Texas but I do know 
every town in Oklahoma.” 


Yes, the separate editing of the 
Texas edition and the Oklahoma 
edition of the Farmer-Stockman 
rings-the-bell with readers ... 
helps keep them eagerly awaiting 
each issue. This is good for our 
advertisers! 


the Farmer- 
Stockman 


Owned and Operated by 

THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 

The Daily Oklchoman * Oklahoma City Times 
WKY Radio * WKY-TV 

Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 


KEEP YOUR NAME IN YOUR CUSTOMERS’ HANDS 
PROMOTIONAL PENS hey 


Finest quality Ball Point Pens— He] 
Ss roof Ink — Banker Ap- 
— Interchangeable Cart- 
ridges. Imprinted with your 
eame or trade-mark 
Also available in all chrome, all 
geld and in the new enameled 
pen and pencil sets, individually 


meant more than simply beating com- 
petition ; it meant diversifying for the 
future as well. 

Plumb knows that hand tools are 
in a declining industry, present sales 
notwithstanding. Power tools and 
prefabrication will knock the blocks 
from under hand tool sales eventually. 

With its huge production facilities, 
skilled manpower and long years of 
succesful business experience, the 
company needed to find a new future. 
Fiberglas looked like an answer. Be- 
cause of its phenomenal strength and 
untapped potential, Plumb knew that 
if a formula could be developed for 
a hammer handle, a nucleus for an 
entirely new business was at hand. 

When the handle emerged from the 
labs unscathed, Plumb Chemical 
Corp. was founded, in November, to 
develop and sell moulding compounds 
of fiberglas reinforced polyesters. Of 
the future of this new company, 
D. Rumsey Plumb says, “Within five 
years the tail may be wagging the dog. 
Our chemical subsidiary might be our 
big business.” 

Secrecy that accompanied the new 
developments still persists at Plumb. 
The company is loath to share its 
hard-won discoveries because no one 
shared too much help or encourage- 
ment to bring the new products about. 
Plumb feels no obligation toward 
sharing its secrets with suppliers be- 


cause they never came across with 
the assistance Plumb could have used 
in its new venture. 

During formula searches many sup- 
plies arrived—and even now arrive— 
at Plumb’s plant in unmarked trucks. 
Few know what materials go into 
Plumb’s formulae. Few employes 
even knew that Plumb was delving 
into chemistry until public announce- 
ments were made. 

Comparatively few changes have 
accompanied the marketing of the 
new fiberglas-handled hammer, except 
in packaging. Hammers are still sold 
through hardware jobbers who are 
called on by Plumb’s 12 direct sales- 
men. 

In packaging the new hammers, 
Plumb put four in a box instead of 
six, and packed 24 tools to a carton 
instead of three dozen. Because it is 
a high-price item, Plumb reduced the 
units in a package to approximate 
more nearly its volume of orders 
through distribution channels. 

Instead of a plain piece of packing 
material between layers of hammer 
heads, Plumb uses a reproduction of 
a page ad in Life mounted on card- 
board. This can be removed by dealers 
and set up at point-of-purchase. 

If the F-55 hammer lives up to its 
potential, Plumb expects to use the 
plastic handle on other items. 

The End 
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and illustrations. 


DOVAL SALES COMPANY 
Dept. SM, 158 W. 23rd Street, Wew York 11, N. Y. 


PREMIUM TOMATOES, packed in a plastic tray and overwrapped with a 
cellophane ribbon-wrap, are now being marketed by The Crosset Co., Cincinnati. 
It is felt that the tray, giving full visibility, plus the transparency and attractive- 
ness of the cellophane overwrap, breaks down buyer resistance for higher-price 
tomatoes: The buyer can readily see the premium quality offered. Package and 
design is by Oneida Paper Products, Inc., Clifton, N. J. 
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Growing in its use on more and: 
products, the Reynolds Wrap 
Aluminum Packaging Seal is grow 
even faster in its importance to 


Promoted by the Name that 
Tells the Foil Story Best... 


REYNOLDS WRAP a 
QUALITY 


The housewife knows Reynolds Wrap as the best PROTECTED WITH 
protection for all leftovers. So, to her, Reynolds Wrap 

Aluminum Packaging is naturally the best. 

The story is told to her, impressively, in full-color, 

full-page magazine advertising. Every week more 

examples are shown on Reynolds Network TV Show*. 

For information on the dramatic store-wide “Rainbow 

Promotion” of foil-packaged products, write to: 

Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, 

Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


|Family Check) 
*Sundays, NBC-TY Network. Currently the Reynolds : 


“Do-It-¥ If” Show. Starting S ber 25, th TT , A.f\.it.| & 
"De-Yourselt” Show. Starting September 25, the TITTTTTIN |MicCalls| BIHAR 
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Building and Banking Break all Records 


Increase 15% over ‘ 


Miami Herald keeps pace 
with fabulous Gold Coast 


Daily Circulation up 11,040 
to all-time high of 235,512 


Sunday Circulation up 15,576 
to all-time high of 278.449 


The Miami Herald and this market 
1dd up to your best advertis ng Duy 
tory, Brooks nley mar 


today tor facts 


D 


Moy wu? 


— 


(The Miami Hera 
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Retail Sales Box Score 


The retail sales for June, 1955, are 

compared with the retail sales for June 

June, 1954 (corrected). 1955 1954 

$ Millions % Change 
Food 3,647 3,385 
Eating & Drinking Places 1,142 1,135 
General Merchandise 1,577 1,514 
Apparel 860 
Furniture & Appliances 839 
Lumber, Building, Hardware 1,309 
Automotive 3,429 
Gasoline Service Stations 1,055 
Drug & Proprietary 417 
*Total Sales 15,588 


*Includes data for kinds of business not shown in above nine catogries 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Aluminum Company of America . . . 

Lewis P. Favorite to manager, 
product sales; Frederick J. Close to 
manager, market development; W. S. 
McChesney to manager, industry 
sales. 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc. . . . 
Wallace P. Wolf to Webster sales 
manager. 


Bell & Howell Co. . . . 
Howard Cushing to director, high 
fidelity sales. 


Blaw-Knox Co. . 


Sidney G. Young to sales manager, 
Lewis Rolls Department. 


Clevite Corp. .. . 

Curtis B. Hoffman to v-p, sales, 
Brush Electronics Co., division of 
Clevite Corp. 


Crouse-Hinds Co. ... 
John R. Tuttle to president and 
chairman. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. . . 
J. C. Knochel to Trade Sales 
Division v-p. 


DITTO, Inc... . 

Howard S. Hermanson to director 
of sales training; J. O. James to assis- 
tant general sales manager, and Fred 
H. Burkart to sales research and de- 
velopment manager. 


Dow-Corning Corp. . . . 

William T. Rossiter, Jr., to man- 
ager of leather and textile sales; 
Willis D. Dicome to assistant man- 
ager of textile sales, and Robert E. 
Vidal to assistant manager of leather 
sales. 


E. |, Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.) ... 

W. James Latimore to assistant 
director of sales, Grasselli Chemicals 
Department. 


Flotill Products, Inc. . . . 
Andrew Hislop to general sales 
manager, Tasti-Diet Division. 


Robert Gair Co., Inc. . . . 
Christopher P. Jones to sales man- 
ager, Plastafol Department. 
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how to buy 
advertising 


RESULTS 


you can measure... 


Is your product and equipment advertising “fitted” 
for the job it should do? Will it measure up in the only 
way that counts... RESULTS ? 


vA 


Here’s what happens when you place ari ad in N..D., industry's 

most powerful action-getting publication. It searches out prime 
prospects who are ready to buy. It saves selling time—cuts down costly 
“cold contacts’. And it paves the way for immediate sales action. 


The ink is barely dry on a new N.E.D. data file that shows you “How to Buy 
Results” with your advertising dollars. It pinpoints the many reasons why 
N.E.D. consistently gives you RESULTS you can measure. Write for a copy today. 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 


ol on 


1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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NOW 


50,931 


Daily Sales Leadership 


93,864 


Sunday Sales Leadership 


OREGONIAN 
daily circulation now 


233,18s 


Leads 2nd paper by: 
10,356 City Zone 


Circulation 


17,382 City & RTZ 


Circulation 


50,9 31 Total 


Circulation 


OREGONIAN 
Sunday circulation now 


297,263 


Leads 2nd paper by: 
28,279 City Zone 


Circulation 


39,741 City & RTZ 


Circulation 


93,864 Totai 


SOURCE: Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Circulations Publishers’ 
Statements for 6 months 
ending Morch 31, 1955. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, 


tHe Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
LEADS IN SELLING FOR YOU! 


Largest Circulation in the Northwest 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC, 


General Electric Co. . . . 

Frederick T. Scott to manager of 
marketing, Industry Control Depart- 
ment, 


General Foods Corp. . . . 

C. W. Cook to general manager, 
Maxwell House Division and v-p of 
the corporation. 


The Gray Manufacturing Co... . 
William S. Sherman to plant sales 
manager, newly created position. 


International Silver Co. . . . 
John B. Stevens to v-p, sales. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. . . . 
George Van Gorder to chairman 
and president. 


National Distillers Products 
Corp. ... 
Minot K. Milliken to director. 


Orange-Crush Co. . . . 
L. Collins to v-p and general man- 
ager; A. E. Repenning to v-p, sales. 


Overhead Door Co. . . . 
Richard D. Tyler to general sales 
manager. 


Pharmaceuticals, Inc. . . . 
Irvin Dunston to director of mar- 
keting research. 


Radio Corporation of America . . . 

Charles P. Baxter to general man- 
ager of RCA Victor Television Divi- 
sion. 


Rexall Drug, Inc. . . . 
C. E. Cooper to president of newly 
formed Tested Products Co. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. . . . 
John W. Cull to v-p and director. 


Skillmill, Inc. . . . 

William T. Fullerton to executive 
v-p, formerly general sales manager 
of Mooresville Mills, Inc. 


Standard Coil Products Co., Inc... . 


C. A. Swanson to general sales 
manager. 


Telex, Inc. . . . 
John D. Kreuter to eastern sales 
manager of Electro-Acoustic Division. 


United States Steel Corp. . . . 
Charles W. Lee to president, Con- 
solidated Western Steel Division; 
Alden G. Roach to president, Colum- 
bia-Geneva Steel Division. 


Warner Electric Brake & Clutch 
ae ee 

R. F. Edgar to industrial sales 
manager. 
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How to order sales 


7 Are 


j © YOU WANT more sales? New ac- 

counts? Stronger retail support? 
Added pressure behind part of your 
line? 

You can pick up your phone and 
order any of these from Cappel, Mac- 
Donald. And you pay on delivery! 
Aside from nominal promotion costs, 
all commitments are contingent on 
success. You pay for incentives only 
after your goals are reached and your 
men have delivered extra incentive- 
produced sales. 


We can sharpen your 
competitive edge 


Enthusiasm is any salesman’s competi- 
tive edge—an edge soon dulled by a 
routine job that pays routine income to 
settle routine bills. By offering fabu- 
lous travel and merchandise prizes— 
awards that lie just beyond each man’s 
routine reach—C-M can sharpen that 
edge until it cuts through virtually any 
sales resistance. 

“Additional business secured was 
beyond our expectations,” writes a 
pen manufacturer. “The men and their 
wives had a marvelous trip and will 
work their heads off to win the next 
one.” 

“Our sales increased 20% over the 
same period last year and we feel the 
contest was responsible for a great por- 
tion if not all of this increase,” writes 
a fan maker. “When we are again con- 
sidering a prize contest we certainly 
will contact Cappel, MacDonald & 
Company.” 

“We were very satisfied with all the 
travel arrangements,” says an appli- 
ance maker. “We have accomplished 
our objectives by building excellent 
relationships with our dealers.” 


You get more sales, save work 
g 


Busy sales executives are our reason 
for existence. Cappel, MacDonald puts 
at their disposal a staff of experts that 
no company could justify on a year- 
round basis. We prepare detailed 
campaign plans based on 33 years’ 
experience in motivating men, and de- 
sign mailings that combine solid sales 
training with exciting sales promotion. 
We handle all prize correspondence, 
travel ‘arrangements, merchandise 
shipments. Planning, creative work 
and service are free; merchandise is 
billed at wholesale, travel at carrier- 
resort rates, printing at cost. 

If you need more sales, act now. 
Order the enthusiastic support you 
need—on the C. O. D. plan—with a 
Cappel, MacDonald travel or merchan- 
dise incentive campaign. 


Send for details and 
sample campaigns . . . 


If you want to get more work and en- 
thusiasm out of your men, send for 
“Who’s Selling Who”, the complete 
story of successful incentive programs, 
including how to get a campaign 
underway quickly with “The Selling 
Bee”, “Know How and Win”, “Let’s 
Cook Up Sales” and other ready- 
made promotions. No obligation, of 
course. Just write on your letterhead to 
CapreL, MacDoNnaLp AND CoMPANY, 
Dept. D-8,Dayton 1, Onto. 


Are your men 


going places? 


They'll go fast and far—before 
and after winning —if you offer 
travel prizes. They'll walk their 
shoes off for a chance to bask in 
Hawaiian sunshine, fish in the 
Caribbean, or see the sights of 
Europe. Our world-wide repre- 
sentatives will manage every de- 
tail and arrange parties, sports 
events and other glamor extras. 
Your company’s reputation as a 
good host is safe in the hands 
of Cappel, MacDonald and 
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CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio ]>D Offices in all principal cities and Canada 
MERCHANDISE INCENTIVES « PREMIUMS ¢ TRAVEL INCENTIVES 
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Lac BUILDING MARKET 


+> NONRESIDENTIAL [—] 
> RESIDENTIAL [7] 


> BOTH O 


Whatever your sales objective these guideposts point the way to effective 


and economical building market sales . . . 


@ 97% of the total dollar volume of all nonresidential and other heavy 
building reported by F.W. Dodge Corporation is architect-engineer planned 


@ There’s an architect involved in 63% of the total dollar volume of all 
houses reported by F. W. Dodge Corporation.” 


© The lion’s share of total architect-designed building is in the hands of 
the majority of architects who year after year design both nonresidential 
and residential building including .. . 


* close to one-half of all architect-designed nonresidential building 
* over three-fifths of all architect-designed houses. 


© One magazine, Architectural Record, delivers your advertising message 


to those architects and engineers who are verifiably responsible for . . . 


*& 94% of all architect-designed nonresidential building dollar volume. 


73% of all architect-designed residential building dollar volume. 
, g g 


/ 


© F, W. Dodge Corp. report of “Architect 


and Engineer Planned Work— 1954” 
These valuable aids 


to effective advertising 
and selling are (3) Statewide checks of Architectural Rec- 
available on request ord’s subscriber galleys against architect 
activity as reported by F. W. Dodge Corp. 


2) “Analysis of Architect Activity” 


‘ Reader preference folder 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL? 


One magazine, Architectural Record, offers thriftiest and most 
efficient coverage of those architects and engineers whose steady 
specification of your product means sales in both the nonresidential 
and residential building markets. 


HERE IS WHY... 


EDITORIAL BALANCE. ‘The Record’s editorial content is continuously 
timed and balanced with the aid of Dodge Reports to be of maximum 
value to architects and engineers in terms of the work actually on 


their boards—nonresidential and residential, small and large. 


EDITORIAL CONCENTRATION. Every editorial page—whether dealing 
with nonresidential or residential buildings (or both)—is edited 
specifically for architects and engineers. And the Record publishes 


more editorial pages than any other magazine in its field. 


UNEQUALED READERSHIP. Architects and engineers have steadily 
voted Architectural Record their preferred magazine in 70 out of 
77 readership studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


MORE CIRCULATION WHERE IT IS MOST NEEDED. More architectural 
firms, more consulting engineering firms, more architects and engi- 
neers in commerce and industry will see your advertising message 
in Architectural Record than in any other architectural magazine. 


These are the reasons why, again in 1955, Architectural Record is 
carrying more building product advertising directed to the architect 
and engineer-designed nonresidential and residential building 
market than any other architectural magazine. 


fi Architectural 
All RECOrd “sr 


and engineer’’ 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Network Radio 
Bounces Back 


The National Broadcasting Co. expects to sell $5,000,000 
worth of “Monitor” pie (right) during the next 52 weeks. 
The new 40-hour week-end program picked up $1,400,000 
in billings before it went on the air June 22. 


Here’s the recipe that advertisers — such as Chevrolet, 
Wash, Philip Morris and Miller Brewing—find so palatable: 


5 min. NEWS 


12 min. is maximum time al- 


lowed for either 60-second 


4 min. SPORTS or 


30-second 


announce- 


ments, or combinations, in 


20 min. VARIETY 


1 min. WEATHER 


any one hour. 


NO LIMIT is set for 6-second 


in. LOCAL NEWS 
. REMOTE PICKUP 


in. VARIETY 


announcements since NBC ef 
believes they are put over 
so fast listener doesn’t have 
chance to regard them as 
“commercial.” 


yt 
wasn 


MONITOR 
aeMOTE 
PICK-UPS 


The response to Monitor indicates that “dead” network 
radio has apparently returned as a basic selling medium. 


» HUMAN INTEREST 
~ TV PICK-UPS 


“Monitor” Revives Network Radio 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES ° Feature Editor 


On “Monitor” each week-end 
you hear tape-recordings of strange 
sounds: the mating call of the giant 
tortoise and feeding time in an alli- 
gator pit; the sounds of corn gruwing 
and of an earthquake in Madagascar. 

You may even hear NBC Radio 
stirring, commercially, back to life. 

Chances are you'll hear more 
“Monitor,” and more about it. 

Of the full 40 hours in which the 
service is broadcast by NBC each 
week-end, 14 are now available for 
sale by NBC Radio Network. In 
these 14 hours, since it was launched 
on June 12, some 17 national adver- 
tisers have been buying announce- 
ments at an average weekly rate of 
$90,000. In “Monitor’s” first year 
this would add up to $5 million. 
Contracts scheduled for the first 15 
weeks total $1.8 million. 

Even though these figures are 
gross, before discounts and commis- 
sions, the annual total for the new 
service may mount to more than that. 

For one thing, eight more hours— 
from midnight to 8 a.m. Sunday— 
soon will be allotted to the network. 
This will leave the stations with 18 
hours to sell locally. 
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For another, national advertisers 
need no longer buy “Monitor” un- 
heard—as some did last spring, before 
the first broadcast. 

And by now, NBC people say, the 
service has made sufficient impression 
on advertisers and their agencies to be 
planned for in fourth-quarter ’55 and 
annual ’56 budgets. 

In view of the fact that, pre- 
“Monitor,” NBC had only a single 
half-hour sold across the board in 
these 14 hours, whatever the service 
adds is regarded in the RCA building 
as so much gravy, and even more 
prestige. Today, for the first time in 
years, NBC Radio has more weekly 
sponsored hours than CBS Radio. 

“Monitor” is not a “program” but 
a continuous service of information 
and: entertainment, broadcast from 8 
a.m. Saturday to midnight Sunday, 
New York time. Its parentage has 
been jointly credited to Sylvester L. 
(Pat) Weaver, president of NBC, 
Robert W. Sarnoff, executive v-p of 
NBC, and Charles R. Denny, v-p in 
charge of the network’s five owned 
stations—in New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Cleveland and San 
Francisco. 


But by now hundreds of people 
have had a hand in it. The network 
had enough faith in the project to 
put $150,000 last spring into a new 
NBC “Radio Central,” a world 
listening post in the RCA building, 
where James Fleming, executive pro- 
ducer and editor, directs a staff of 
“communicators.” This group in- 
cludes Morgan Beatty, Clifton Fadi- 
man, Frank Gallop, Dave Garroway, 
Ben Grauer and Walter Kiernan. 

Each communicator works a four- 
hour shift. He sits in the slot of a 
U-shaped control desk, and rubs some 
latter-day electronic lamps to bring 
the free world to the listeners of 198 
NBC affiliated stations. With him is 
his team of specialists—a newcaster, 
sports editor, disc jockey, writers and 
programmers. Handy are a stockpile 
of tape recordings, a battery of play- 
back equipment, tickers of the news 
services, a large record library. Most 
of each segment, however, is live 
pickups. 

The service started with a one-hour 
simulcast on NBC Radio and TV. 
Since then it has all been sound. Each 
of the 40 hours begins with a signal 
compounded of a long-distance tele- 
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Niost comprehensive survey 


ever made of a radio audience 


There’s a new report out on radio listening. 
Advertisers will find it absorbing . . . for a good 


many reasons. 


e It measures audience quality as well as quantity. 
e It measures station preference as well as pro- 
gram preference. 
It measures listening habits 24 hours a day, 
upstairs, downstairs, indoors and out. 
Its sample is big—so big that the report is 


conclusive, definitive. 


Alfred Politz 


Research, Inc., in an area that includes parts of 


The survey was made by 


four states. There are 197 radio stations to choose 
from in that area. But survey results show that 


41.4 per cent of the adult listening audience is 
tuned daily to one station—WJR, Detroit. 

Whether it’s news, drama, farm reports, sports, 
homemaking shows, music, or variety—makes no 
difference. Morning, afternoon, evening, all night 
—no difference. The overwhelming percentage of 
people prefers WJR. 

That’s because WJR is a radio station with a 
personality. The personality accounts for circula- 
tion—millions of steady listeners who tune to 
WJR for the kind of programming they want. 

The Politz report is fascinating—don’t fail to 
read it! Either write WJR, Detroit 2, Michigan, or 
ask your local Henry I. Christal Company repre- 


sentative for a free copy. 


The Great Voice of the Great Lakes 


WIR... 


50,000 Watts 


CBS Radio Network 


More for your advertising dollar . . . this year! 


That’s the new, free WJR-Politz Survey. Get it today 
if you want to sell Detroit and the Great Lakes Area, 
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phone tone and the Morse code letter 
“M” sent on an oscillator. 

A typical hour embraces five 
minutes of news and four of sports; 
then 20 minutes of “variety” (music, 
comedy, vignettes, etc. ; one minute of 
weather; a five-minute cutaway for 
local news, weather and traffic con- 
ditions by individual stations for their 
areas; five minutes for remote pick- 
ups, and 19 more of “variety.” 

In these 55 network minutes 
(minus the five-minute local cutaway ) 
a maximum 12 minutes may be sold. 
These may be 12 60-second or 24 30- 
second announcements or any com- 


bination of them. No limit is set on 
six-second announcements, or “‘bill- 
boards,” because NBC believes these 
are put over so fast that the listener 
doesn’t regard them as “commercial.” 

The fact that a lot of radio stations 
still are not only solvent but even 
prosperous is due more to national 
and local spot than to network- 
created revenue. “Monitor,” how- 
ever, NBC tells advertisers, has set 
out to do “what networks alone can 
do,” in the way of on-the-ground and 
often instantaneous world-wide cover- 
age. Advertisers may buy “a spread 
of advertising positions throughout 


When in Doubt, Watch the 
Other Fellow 


A whole classroom full of ex- 
pectant fathers watch carefully and 
then learn by practice in a special 
course given by the Worcester 
Society for District Nursing. 

Food manufacturers watching 
consumer market trends soon learn, 


much to the benefit of their sales, 
that the Worcester grocery market 
continues to grow. The half mil- 
lion people in the Worcester Mar- 
ket, now 32nd in the nation, spend 
more than $168,000,000 in food 
stores. 


Circulation: 


Daily 156,818; Sunday 104,429. 


WORCESTER 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


ELEGRAM George F. Booth, Publisher 
Vii 


National Representatives 


How to Make 
Better Decisions 


Fifteen business executives ex- 
plored the decision-making process in 
a workshop session conducted recent- 
ly by the New York Adult Education 
Council. After seven two-hour ses- 
sions, they concluded that to make 
good decisions you must: 

|. Determine the problem or op- 
portunity. 

2. Evaluate the situation in terms 
of its scope, your individual respon- 
sibility, the other people involved, 
and company policy. 

3. Analyze the situation in terms 
of available facts, information 
precedent, your empirical 
knowledge, competitive factors, pos- 
sible alternatives, and creativity. 

4. Consider the emotional climate 
and physical environment involved, 
and the problems of status, skill, com- 
petency, coordination and communi- 
cation. 

5. Weigh carefully what ultimate 
purpose will be served by the deci- 
sion. 


sources, 


6. Assume without fear responsi- 
bility for what you decide. 

7. Never default; make the deci- 
sion. 


the service so that once more 
you can use network radio to reach 
the whole American market.” 

Audience ratings have not been re- 
vealed, and for a 40-hour “program’”’ 
probably could not be indicative. But 
in “Monitor” NBC has set out to 
attract both listeners from ‘other 
radio services” and “the millions of 
people available to radio over the 
week-end” who haven’t been tuning in. 

Network option periods are: Satur- 
day, 10 a.m. to 12 noon; 3 to 6 p.m. 
and 7:30-10:30 p.m.; Sunday, 3-6 
p.m. and 7-10 p.m. In these periods, 
and the forthcoming eight-hour early 
Sunday segment, NBC guarantees 
advertisers a line-up of stations the 
gross time cost of which “equals 75% 
or more of the full U.S. network 
gross.” 

Advertisers may use the three types 
of announcements in any combina- 
tion. A full minute costs $1,000, 
gross; 30-seconds, $3,000 for four in 
one week-end; six-seconds, $3,000 
for 10 in one week-end. 

Weekly discounts are scaled up to 
10% for 10 minutes a week end; 
volume discounts up to 20% for 259 
minutes in a year—or a maximum 
combined discount of 30% 

In the “introductory” months, 
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until October 1, program or talent 
charges—ranging from $50 to $15 an 
announcement—are waived. And, in 
lieu of discounts, advertisers schedul- 
ing a total 20 minutes or more be- 
fore October 1, get one minute free 
for every two minutes bought. 
In addition, paid commercial time 
bought under this “introductory divi- 
dend plan” may be combined with 
time scheduled after October 1 to 
build cumulative dividends on later 
purchases. 

Such inducements caused national 
advertisers to commit themselves to 
$1.4 million of announcements before 
“Monitor” took the air. In the first 
seven week-ends since, 18 of them 
have put $655,400, gross, in it. Totals 
of individual advertisers have ranged 
from one minute to 120 minutes. 

Thus far the biggest user of the 
service has been Chevrolet. Others 
include American Motors (Nash), 
Socony Mobil, Morton Salt, Philip 
Morris, Miller Brewing, Carter and 
Charles Antell cosmetics, Chese- 
brough (Vaseline), Reader’s Digest, 
Collier's, RCA, American Tobacco, 
Mutual Life of Omaha, and Wash- 
ington’s Arlington Towers Hotel. 

On “Monitor” Western Union has 
returned to network radio after a 
long absence . . . Goodrich Rubber 


BATTLE CREEK 
MICHIGAN 


ENQUIRER 
& NEWS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Second Reporting 


“Food Buying Facts” 


for the 
BATTLE CREEK MARKET 


INFORMATION ON: 
Where food is purchased 
Biggest Shopping Days 
Who Buys The Groceries 
And Other Important Data 


For your copy write: 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. 
ENQUIRER AND NEWS 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


A MEMBER OF 
FEDERATED PUBLICATIONS 
INCORPORATED 


Represented Nationally by 


SAWYER » FERGUSON + WALKER - COMPANY 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS REPRESENTATIVES 
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concentrated on a three-week satura- 
tion campaign . . . Gruen Watch was 
busy in June, reaching grads and 
grooms, and will be back in the fall. 

Meanwhile, for NBC’s owned sta- 
tions, the company’s Radio Spot Sales 
has brought in such “Monitor” an- 
nouncements as Seven-Up Bottling, 
Lipton Tea, Alfred McKelvy cos- 
metics division of Vick Chemical, 
Shulton cosmetics, Good Humor ice 
cream. 

A lot of station affiliates have 
moved local shows to make room for 
“Monitor,” and are busy getting 


their merchants and others into this 
big broad act. 

And to make sure that as many as 
possible of all the home radios, and 
all the portable radios at seashore 
and mountains, and all the 26 mil- 
lion car radios are thoroughly 
“Monitored,” : NBC is doing quite a 
lot of newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, plus a “saturation-on-the-air” 
campaign on its radio and TV net- 
works. 

All of which sounds as though net- 
work radio may be on the march. 

The End 


you use 
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AVAILABLE TO EXECUTIVES 


including outline of procedures 


420 Lexington Avenue 


a Klein 


SALESMAN’S 
HIRING ANALYSIS 
CHART? 


When you use Klein Institute Selection Pro- 
cedures, you take all reasonable steps to select the man 
who will fit the job, stay and grow. These are important 
in hiring a salesman: his attitude, his history and his 
aptitude. The proper interview will indicate his attitude. 
A good application form wiil give you his history. Klein- 
Testing will determine his aptitude. At each step, Klein 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 3-5171 


Hiring Analysis Chart guides you through the key factors 
required for selecting the right man. Write for a com- 
plimentary copy on your letterhead. 


The (ALEIN INSTITUTE 
ron APTITUDE TESTING, iwc 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Why Not Let Charts 
Control Your Sales Force? 


They work wonders for the five-man sales staff of the Jack 
Bonner Co. The system could also work out for you. 


BY RUEL McDANIEL 


Small sales forces naturally operate 
on an informal basis and the sales 
manager may find it difficult to main- 
tain the proper discipline and for- 
mality to maintain the force at its 
maximum selling capacity. 

The Jack Bonner Co., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., has solved this problem. 
It employs five full-time outside sales- 
men who sell three basic lines—sta- 
tionery, office supplies and equipment, 
printing—totaling about 5,000 indi- 
vidual items. 

The program is based on the 
premise that if a man makes enough 
calls, his sales automatically will be 
satisfactory. Experience with the pro- 
gram has proved the premise to be 
correct. Accordingly, a man’s per- 
formance is judged on calls, not sales; 
on the number of contacts made, not 
the number of stops. 

In the office of C. B. Rowe, sales 
manager, is a chart typed out to cover 
the activities of each salesman for one 
month. All the current charts hang 
on the wall of. the room where the 
company holds a brief sales meeting 
every morning, Monday through Fri- 
day, and where Rowe conducts a two- 
hour session Saturday morning. Thus 
every salesman not only sees his own 
record but those of the other four 
men. 

Days of the month are typed across 
the top of the 10” x 30” sheet. Down 
the left-hand side are typed the names 
of all the salesman’s regular custom- 
ers. A colored square is placed opposite 
the name of the customer and under 
the proper date each time the sales- 
man calls on him. The square is green 
if he does not make a sale, pink if he 
does. 

At the end of the month it is pos- 
sible to see at a glance how many calls 
the salesman made on any customer 
or on all customers; another glance 
shows his percentage of sales compared 


on the salesmen’s daily reports to the 
monthly charts. 

The daily report sheet is a simple 
one processed in the office. It provides 
spaces for all the information needed 
and reduces to a minimum the time 
the salesman has to spend in preparing 
it. 

“When I was a salesman I detested 
daily reports,” Rowe says, “and I 
remembered that in working out this 
one.” 

It carries spaces for each customer 
the salesman calls on, a column headed 
“no sale,” and a “sales” column di- 
vided into three subsections: supplies, 
printing, equipment. In filling out 
the report the salesman does not list 
the amount of his sales, but merely 
checks opposite the customer’s name 
whether or not he made a sale and, 
if so, for what department. 

At the end of each month Rowe 
complies a recapitulation report on a 
sheet processed in the office. This lists 


IT’S SIMPLE to check the day-to-day 
activity of Jack Bonner Co. salesmen. 
According to Sales Manager C. B. 
Rowe, who devised the system, the 
control program should work with one 
man or a thousand. 


each salesman’s name and opposite his 
name condensed data on his perform- 
ance for the month just closed: total 
contacts, customer contacts, 
contacts, number of sales, number of 
supply sales, number of printing sales, 
number of equipment sales, number 
of customers not contacted. 

Nowhere in any of these reports 
is there any mention of sales volume, 
logically following Rowe’s premise 
that calls will take care of volume if 
enough calls are made. 

The heading “outside contacts” 
refers to prospects not on a salesman’s 
regular customer list. Each man re- 


outside 


RECAPITULATION 
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to calls on any customer. 
Rowe keeps each chart up-to-date 
by transferring the information shown 


THE MONTHLY CHART is easy to make up, easy to understand and easy to 
analyze. Behind the charting system is the premise that if a man makes 
enough calls, his sales automatically will be satisfactory. Volume is not recorded. 
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What i mber 
and buil material 
super rchant 


---BSN style 


The preferred one-stop source for everything 
necessary to home building, remodeling and 
repairs — that’s today’s lumber and building 
material supermerchant BSN style. 


From him 100,000 contractors and builders and 
46 million families and farmers buy nearly $10 
billion worth of hardware and housewares, fans 
and flooring, roofing and refrigerators, paint and 
painting supplies, hand and power tools, as well 
as lumber and related building products. 


Do-it-yourself homeowners and hobbyists prefer 
this one-stop source of all their needs. Here 
they get professional quality tools and materials 
plus professional counsel. 


You reach more than 20,000 of these great, new 
merchandising giants — and over 2,000 whole- 
salers serving them—through the magazine 
whose editors and advertisers helped them 
attain their present sales stature — BSN. 


BSN IS Ist because: It is editorially dynamic 
...it has intensive readership... it reaches the 
greatest jobber and dealer buying power ... it 
gets best results for advertisers. 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
the first 


dealer merchandising 
publication 


SERVE YOURSELF 
TO HEALTHY SALES... 


H & D “Selmor®” Displays put your product 
right in the customer’s line-of-purchase. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


SANDUSKY 16, OHIO 
Write for FREE booklet—‘'How To Select Vending Displays’ 
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ceives an allotment of up to 100 cus- 
tomers in a designated geographical 
area. 

Once a man is allotted a territory 
and a list of customers, he receives 
credit for all business from those cus- 
tomers, whether he brings it in, it is 
telephoned in or the customer comes 
to the store and makes the purchase. 
He receives no credit on purchases 
of a customer in his geographical 
territory unless the customer is on his 
list or has called on him recently, as 
shown by his daily report. 

The recapitulation report enables 
Rowe to see quickly the performance 
of each salesman. For example, he 
urges every man to see every one of 
his customers at least once during the 
month. When the report shows failure 
to contact several customers, Rowe 
wants to know why. 

The company insists that every 
salesman make as many new contacts 
as possible, and when the recapitula- 
tion reveals that a salesman has made 
only a dozen or less, an explanation 
is due. 


No Contact, No Credit 


A salesman cannot claim credit for 
a contact when he merely calls at an 
office and the man who does the buy- 
ing is out. He must actually contact 
a person authorized to buy before he 
can count it as a legitimate contact 
on his daily report. 

The daily reports and the monthly 
summary also give Rowe a quick in- 
sight into a man’s activities and his 
percentage of sales compared to con- 
tacts. When he sees that a salesman is 
making a lot of contacts but fewer 
sales than men with fewer contacts, 
that is an indication to Rowe that 
perhaps the salesman is making his 
calls too brief or is weak in some 
other way. Rowe talks to the man. 

Monthly sales charts are on view 
for at least a year in the sales meeting 
room. Rowe also keeps a complete 
file of all daily sales reports for a 
year. These are particularly valuable 
when someone not listed as a cus- 
tomer comes in from a salesman’s 
territory and makes a sizable purchase, 
and the salesman claims the sale. A 
check of past daily reports shows at 
once whether or not he really has 
called on the customer. If his reports 
show that he has, he receives credit. 

This feature alone takes much of 
the sting out of making the reports, 
from the salesman’s viewpoint, Rowe 
declares. And if a man loses credit for 
a sale through his neglect in listing 
the call on his daily report, he usually 
remembers to list such calls in the 
future. The End 
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Site copehowricen Re enn 
MORE 


people with the 
Columbia Pacific Radio 
Network than with any 


other Coast network. 


For the very good reason 
that CPRN delivers 

the largest audiences 

by far... 

32% more radio families 
than the second 


regional network. 


For availabilities, 
please call CPRN 
or CBS Radio Spot Sales 


COLUMBIA PACIFIC 


The West's Most Powerful 


RADIO NETWORK 


Sources on request. 


Working 
Alone? 


Mavse you own your 
business, sell your prod- 
uct, and write your own 
advertisements. 

If you need a lift in sales 
and advertising, a cus- 
tomer magazine by 
William Feather may be 
the solution. Better and 
less expensive than do- 


it-yourself. 


A TESTED CUSTOMER 
MAGAZINE FOR 
ESTABLISHED BUSINESSES 


Complete details, samples 
and cost information will 
be sent upon request. 
Anyone in a business not 
competitive with our. 
present customers can try 
our magazine on a test 
basis. Quit anytime you 
find the magazine is not 
doing an effective adver- 


tising job. 


The 
WILLIAM FEATHER 
COMPANY 


Caxton Building, Cleveland 15,Ohio 
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How to Impress the Press 


| "The Press" is a jaded veteran of countless formula- 
| planned announcement meetings. With just a little imagina- 
_ tion, you can arouse interest and win its good will. Here are 
_ two parties with imagination that the press appreciated. 


Schwayder Bros. (Samsonite) 


Sometimes a company has an im- 
portant announcement that it wants 
to make to the press . . . face-to-face. 
An ordinary invitation to a luncheon, 
cocktail party or press conference 
usually draws a fair-size group. But 
to turn out representatives from prac- 
tically every publication considered 
important by a company requires 
real imagination. 

Schwayder Bros. recently sent out 
just such an imaginative invitation to 
200 writers and editors of selected 
consumer and business publications. 
The result: 170 persons attended its 
press luncheon at New York’s St. 
Regis Hotel. Twenty sent regrets 
that they would be out of town; 10 
failed to acknowledge the invitation. 
By any standards, it was a gratifying 
turnout, 

Key to this successful press lunch- 
eon was just that ... a key. It was 
attached to the printed invitation 
which read, in part: 

“Here is your key to America’s 
newest and finest lightweight lug- 
gage now made for the first time from 
Dow Magnesium. Please keep this 
key. It will unlock the first piece of 
Ultralite Samsonite luggage off the 
production lines—a gift to you from 
Schwayder Bros. and The Dow 
Chemical Co. . . . at the luncheon.” 

Admittedly, a new and advanced 
product such as luggage made of 
magnesium would, in itself, draw the 
ever-curious press, but the key helped 
to attract those who might other- 
wise have awaited the news release. 
And by attending, these journalists 
were much more impressed than they 
could possibly have been by reading 
a release. 

Schwayder had an excellent, fast- 
paced program to go with the give- 
away—-six brief, efficient speakers, a 
luggage fashion show, and a 10-min- 
ute movie, all presented in about 25 
minutes. 

The press felt fed, informed and 
kindly towards Samsonite as it left 
the hincheon meeting—with a new 
Ultralite Samsonite suitcase. 


Radio Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


You don’t have to spend a lot of 
money on a cocktail party to im- 
press the press. Sometimes a unique 
idea will do the job with equal effect 
and at relatively little cost. 

For instance, a few weeks ago 
members of the press and various 
business executives received a short 
letter from Kevin B. Sweeney, presi- 
dent, Radio Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
formerly Broadcast Advertising Bu- 
reau Inc. It read: 

“Dear Sir: When a company 
changes its name, there’s almost a 
law that it MUST have a cocktail 
party. 3 
“But we've been so darn busy just 
changing the name—and people are 
so darn busy at this time of year 
anyway—that we thought it would 
save everyone time if... 

“We sent you this ‘down payment’ 
on a cocktail party and asked that you 
drink a toast and nibble a cracker to 
our new name: Radio Advertising 
Bureau, Inc.” 

Along with the letter came the 
“down payment” on the cocktail 
party. Packed in a corrugated card- 
beard box were: 

1. One 1/10 of a pint bottle of 
Johnnie Walker Red Label Scotch 
Whisky. 

2. Two small packages of Sun- 
shine Krispy Crackers. 

3. One tin of -flat filet of ancho- 
vies, with key opener. 

4. One jar of cheese spread con- 
taining Camembert. 

5. One small cellophane bag of 
Planters Peanuts. 

6. A napkin. 

Declared Sweeney several days 
after the party: “Comments were 
universally good. The press and key 
executives of our business gave us (1) 
space and (2) comments like ‘the 
cleverest thing we ever saw.’ 

“More important to us, we seem 
to have gotten over to everyone in 
our business that we have a new name 
via this stunt . . . and for modest 
cost.” 

Could a real cocktail party have 
done more? 
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OKLAHOMA 


Opportunity keeps knocking in Oklahoma, Between 
1940 and 1953 wage and salaried employment in Okla- 
homa City alone more than doubled—from 64,000 to 
138,000! Almost 25,000 new jobs have been added since 
1950. No wonder Oklahoma City has attracted 75,000 new 
citizens, built 25,000 new homes in the last five years. 


You can see the expansion everywhere—new office 
buildings downtown and in suburban areas—new schools 

new churches—31 new shopping centers—592 acres of 
new industrial development. 


Oklahoma's diversified economy is the foundation of 
her healthy growth. Oil, farming, livestock, manufacturing, 
wholesaling, distributing, military establishments—all com- 
bine to provide a stable and continual expansion of this 
state with a future. 


Your product can share in this expansion. Its sales, too, 
will grow in Oklahoma—when you advertise in the news- 
papers that keep growing with Oklahoma. 
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How Sales Executives Use Factoring 
To Boost Sales and Profits Today 


Factoring provides busy executives with counsel on their 
sales opportunities, production and specialized financing. 


BY WALTER E. KELLY 


Executive Vice-President, Commercial Factors Corp. 


Is vour business one with a relative- 
ly long manufacturing cycle and a 
short selling season ? 

Is your problem one of how to ex- 
pand or even maintain sales in a 
stifly competitive market ? 

Or is your business in an industry 
in which a high proportion of your 
funds are in fixed assets and you have 
a heavy investment in inventory ? 

If so, then factoring, a tailored 
form of business financing, may serve 
you profitably. 

These basic problems and many 
others, are cited in documented case 
histories of companies with one thing 
in common—an urgent need for addi- 
tional working capital — and that 
turned to factoring for practical 
solutions. 

Factoring has been identified with 
American business since colonial 
times. Not until recent years, how- 
ever, has it branched out from its 
traditional field of textiles to other 
industries. New merchandise which 
factored firms produce—wearing ap- 
parel, furniture, leather and rubber 
products, household furnishings, hard- 
ware, toys, plastics, shoes, to name 
only a few—can be found on almost 
every store shelf and counter. 

But despite its growing use, and the 


fact that its services are the mainstay 
of hundreds of business firms, factor- 
ing is still widely misunderstood. And 
because in many respects true factor- 
ing is unlike other forms of commer- 
cial financing, it has been subject to 
considerable misconception. 


What factoring does. Just what is 
factoring, and how does it work? 

Basically, factors are specialized fi- 
nancial and service institutions. They 
buy the entire accounts receivable of 
companies and assume, without re- 
course, all credit risks and collection 
responsibilities. This differs from 
straight accounts receivable financing 
in which firms pledge with a bank or 
finance company their accounts re- 
ceivable. Against this they receive a 
percentage, usually 70% or 80% of 
the face value. In addition, under this 
form of financing, borrowers must as- 
sume all credit risks and collection 
expenses. 

By factoring accounts receivable, 
the manufacturer actually sells 100% 
of his accounts receivable for cash. He 
thus increases the amount of cash 
available for reinvestment in the 
profit cycle. This and other financial 
and special features of factoring 
permit a more rapid turnover of 


sales. 
marketing. 


largest factoring firms. 


About the Author 


The author, Walter E. Kelly, is regarded as a leading exponent of 
the application of marketing and financing techniques to increase 
He has a 20-year background in management, finance and 


Prior to joining Commercial Factors Corp. in 1953, he was with the 
credit department of a large bank, in sales with a building materials 
company, and served as a management consultant. 


Commercial Factors Corp., established in 1829, is one of the nation’s 
It does business with 250 clients representing 
more than 50 industries and serving 100,000 customers. 


working capital with a subsequent in- 
crease in sales and profits by providing 
cash to: 

1. Buy raw materials and basic 
fabrications early and advantageously. 

2. Maintain inventories that make 
possible prompt deliveries of merchan- 
dise. 

3. Comfortably 
production peaks. 

4. Finance new plant and equip- 
ment and retool for more economical 
production. 

5. Offer customers longer terms 
and seasonal dating. 

The availability of money as it is 
needed is only part of the factoring 
story. Financial planning is one of 
management's most time-consuming 
responsibilities. Working closely with 
management, experienced account of- 
ficers assist in planning a company’s 
financial requirements. This gives 
management valuable time to devote 
to the more profitable challenges of 
production and merchandising. The 
expense of collections, credit agencies 
and bookkeeping equipment is elim- 
inated. And substantial savings are 
effected in office space, clerical salaries 
and stationery. 


finance seasonal 


A sales tool. The progressive factor- 
ing company tcday is interested prin- 
cipally in increasing the sales and 
profits of its clients. It does so by pro- 
viding experienced counsel on sales 
opportunities and relating these op- 
portunities to client ability to produce 
and finance an expanded sales pro- 
gram. And because the ultimate 
success of any program depends upon 
getting the right merchandise to the 
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n area, 
Syracuse is ranked by Sales Management as America’s No. 1 Test Market. 


$440 MILLION was spent at retail last year in Metropolitan 
Syracuse alone . . . but, in the 15-county circulation area 


of the Syracuse Newspapers, retail sales hit $1.48 BILLION! 


If you want to sell all that big, booming Central New York 


Market, there’s just one sure and economical way to do it. 


The Syracuse Newspapers give you 100% saturation 
coverage of metropolitan Syracuse, and effective circu- 
lation in each of the 14 surrounding counties. No other combi- 


nation of media can do a comparable job at a comparable cost. 


Represented Nationally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


, | HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN % THE POST-STANDARD 
The HEARTLAND ‘ Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 
: j Sunday Post-Standard 101,254 


CIRCULATION il 3,103 Su Herald-American 221,954 
NEW YORK STATE “ ULATIO Combined Daily 223, t( Sunday Herald-America 
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To sell the engineered 
construction markets, 
your best buy is 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 


90% of CIVIL ENGINEERING’S 38,000 readers are 


members of the American Society of Civil Engi- | 
neers who must meet continuously the Society’s | 


rigid requirements as to construction experience 
in “responsible charge of work.” 


CIVIL ENGINEERING is unsurpassed in continuity 
of readership. 87% of these readers continue to 
fread year after year. They are not “in-and- 
outers” but devote their lives to construction. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING’S editorial content is func- 
tional and authoritative. 95% of its articles are 
written by top-flight engineers actively engaged 
in important projects. Civil Engineers spend an 
average of 342 hours reading time with each 
issue of C.E. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING produces results. 36,715 
Product information requests were received from 
one issue alone, resulting from a listing of ad- 
vertisers’ literature. 


ron ENGINEERING builds advertiser satisfac- 


. More manufacturers of equipment and ma- 
terials than ever before are advertising in CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. Year after year, C.E. has shown 
a continual gain in advertising linage. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL = 
ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
The American Society of Civil Engineers 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Would You 
Half-Retire 
In Florida? 


There is a wonderful job open- 
ing in a pleasant Florida me- 
tropolis for an advertising and 
marketing man of sound experi- 
ence who could get along on a 
starting salary of $10,000 a year 
supervising a public develop- 
ment activity. 

Age is not a matter of conse- 
quence, but he must be well. 
rounded in sales promotion, 
marketing and advertising. The 
job will not be too demanding 
physically, but will require a 
diplomatic temperament plus a 
stubborn ability to stand up 
against the insistence of a group 
of fairly high pressure members 
of a public commission. No 
milk-sop could hold this job for 
long. No man who hasn’t had 
solid administrative experience 
will be considered. 

The salary isn’t stymied at 
$10,000; future increases might 
bring it up to around $15,000. 

Please reply in writing to: 


Philip Salisbury, Editor 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


right markets at the right time and 
the right price, the factor helps the 
manufacturer to set up budgetary and 
sales controls. 

As a result, factoring has become, 
in these competitive times, a valuable 
sales tool. Serving a broad range of 
business enterprises, the factor can 
draw upon a vast fund of credit 
knowledge and trade information 
which helps clients to increase sales. 
This is especially true of smaller com- 
panies that cannot afford specialists in 
each of their operations. The strength 
of these concerns is their ability to 
create, design, manufacture and mer- 
chandise products. They are primarily 
producers and merchandisers. They 
often lack the kind of information— 
as well as capital—needed for an 
effective job of selling and financing 
their operations. 

A case in point is that of a manu- 
facturer of full-fashioned seamless 
hosiery. His firm had a national sales 
organization, selling direct to retailers 
and doing approximately $3 million 
worth of business annually. He was 
sure that sales should be higher. Some- 
thing was wrong, but he didn’t know 
what. 

Had he the time to dig through a 
mass of ‘marketing statistics readily 
available to him, or hired specialists to 
sift this information and apply it to 
his problem, he could have come up 
with the answer. He did eventually— 
from his factor—and with successful 
results. 


How factoring works. Market coun- 
seling, of course, is but one of factor- 
ing’s many aspects. Let’s see how the 
over-all mechanics of factoring 
worked for a well-established manu- 
facturer of Summer suits. 

This firm’s accepted line of prod- 
ucts enjoyed a growing demand, but 
there was not enough permanent 
working capital to buy raw materials 
in volume during favorable market 
periods, to finance off-season produc- 
tion, to ship well in advance of the 
retail selling season to minimize the 
need for warehousing, and to extend 
credit to customers on the longer 
terms granted by competitors. 

In collaboration with the factor, a 
survey was made to determine sales 
potential and what effect off-season 
production might have on lowering 
manufacturing costs. For summer 
suits alone, the survey indicated, sales 
could be increased substantially. With 
economies effected through the elim- 
ination of overtime, lower prices were 
established for the company’s prod- 
ucts. 

Producing seasonal products efk- 
ciently is one thing; providing ware- 
housing space and moving them to re- 


tailers is another. To solve these 


problems, the factor and his client 
devised a “dating” plan which allowed 
retailers to take advance deliveries 
minus pressure of payment on the 
usual terms. It is a plan that in many 
cases would be all but impossible 
unless the manufacturer were backed 
by the resources of factoring. 


Credit flexibility. Under the dating 
plan the manufacturer, for example, 
ships summer suits to his customers 
from Feb. 1 through May. Because 
he sells his receivables to the factor 
for cash as the merchandise is shipped, 
he can reinvest it immediately in 
profit-producing inventory, anticipate 
trade bills, or pay off inventory loans. 
Meanwhile the retailer is billed as of 
May 1, or 90 days after the initial 
shipment. Since payment by the re- 
tailer is due 60 or 70 days after May 
1, the credit period actually extends 
up to 150 days—nearly a half-year! 
While the retailer is billed in May on 
a current basis, he can prepay his in- 
voices prior to this time at a discount, 
and often does, because he already has 
sold some of the merchandise prior to 
May 1. Whenever this is done, the 
manufacturer also benefits, since he 
saves the interest he would otherwise 
pay for his customer’s credit. By July, 
the over-advances he began to receive 
in October will have been paid in full. 

A company with short selling sea- 
sons and a relatively long manufac- 
turing cycle must build up inventory 
well in advance of the selling season 
to achieve economical production costs 
and to be able to distribute goods 
nationally. So, it is not unusual for 
firms in such eircumstances to lack 
permanent capital to take care of 
season peaks. 

In the case just cited the manufac- 
turer ordinarily would have working 
capital tied up in inventories and re- 
ceivables for a period of from nine 
to 10 months. But seasonal advances 
from his factor places money at his 
disposal when the need is greatest. 
And datings enable him to ship well 
in advance of the season. As sales are 
created, the factor’s advances are 
gradually reduced and, by the end of 
the season, a credit balance is estab- 
lished. 

Many companies quite often find 
themselves strapped for cash for needs 
other than financing off-season pro- 
duction. This is particularly true of 
firms experiencing growing pains. 
Though a company is doing a land- 
slide business, there may be little if 
any leeway to expand, to buy new 
machinery or meet other bills simply 
because working capital is frozen in 
accounts receivable or in inventory. A 
dollar dozing in an account receivable 
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is just as wasteful as a salesman nap- 
ping in his hotel room. 

We have cited the case of the suit 
manufacturer who in the past three 
years expanded sales almost 300%. 
These same principles apply to other 
industries. For example, a manufac- 
turer of fabricated metal products has 
increased his sales 500% in a year 
and a half. While this is an unusual 
example—the product line is one in 
demand—nevertheless the additional 
volume could not have been realized 
without flexible financing. Factoring 
enabled him to extend more favorable 
selling terms to his customers and tc 
expand his geographical distribution 
of products without fear of credit 
losses. 


A sign of strength. It is in such 
situations that true factoring can be 
particularly helpful. Yet some busi- 
nessmen still associate factoring ‘with 
financial weakness. Actually, that 
concept is not valid. The well-estab- 
lished factor does not render a tem- 
porary distress service or finance the 
sale of questionable products. When 
a factor purchases the accounts re- 
ceivable of any company, you can be 
virtually certain that that company is 
essentially sound and that its manage- 
ment has both integrity and enterprise. 

Companies that factor in order to 
increase the turnover of working 
capital are no different from com- 
panies that find it profitable to sell 
their office buildings, then lease them 
back, or to lease fleets of automobiles 
and trucks rather than buy them out- 
right. The large investments required 
in both cases can be used to advan- 
tage elsewhere. 

Perhaps the feature of true factor 
ing chiefly responsible for this miscon- 
ception is that of notification. Notifi- 
cation is a standard requirement that 
factored clients inform customers that 
their obligation is to pay the factor 
and not the supplier of the products. 
The textile industry long has consid- 
ered notification a mark of merit, 
showing the factor’s confidence in his 
client as well as in his accounts. 
Without notification, factoring could 
not perform its important collection 
function. Nor could it eliminate the 
time and expense of maintaining ac- 
counts receivable ledgers. 

Another misconception: notification 
acts as a wall between manufacturer 
and retailer; in many industries— 
furniture, for example—the manufac- 
turer-dealer relationship is close, per- 
sonal and friendly. A clearer under- 
standing of the nature of factoring 
dispels such fears. The factor is as 
eager as any manufacturer to find rea- 
sons for extending credit, because his 
income depends partially upon the 
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SAN DIEGO 


~ WHEN YOU FLY IN A CONVAIR LINER — 
REMEMBER, IT WAS MADE IN SAN DIEGO 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURING 


Hartford, Connecticut - $209,000,000 
Wichita, Kansas . . 236,000,000 
South Bend, Indiana . 229,000,000 
Dallas, Texas . . ‘ ° 133,000,000 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ° - 176,000,000 
San Francisco, California . . ° 69,000,000 


SAN DIEGO, California $248,000,000 


The only way to reach over 90% of the billion dollar 
San Diego market — at the lowest cost per sale — is 
with the San Diego Union and Evening Tribune. 


Data Copyrighted 1955 Sales Management, Survey of 
Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed. 


San Diego Union 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY AND THE WEST-HOLLIDAY COMPANY, INC. 


EVENING TRIBUNE 


THE MOST 


How to 
talk to 

the trade 
and get 
consumers 
to listen 


Smart merchandis- 
ing, if you can do 
it. Let Dan Karsch, 
president of Daniel 
& Charles, New 
York advertising 
agency, tell how 
one advertisement 
in The New York 
Times did it for 
two new products. 


The double-page 

color spread in The Times Magazine 
was aimed at “manufacturers, design- 
ers and buyers.” 


It featured a permanent collar stay 
for shirts and blouses, and colorful 
press-on designs that fuse to a mate- 
rial when applied with heat. Both 
were developed by Duhbin-Haskell- 
Jacobson, one of the world’s. largest 
manufacturers of apparel interlinings. 


Within a matter of days, D-H-J was 
besieged with phone and mail in- 
quiries. Manufacturers—of notions, 
novelties, leather goods, all kinds of 
soft goods — wanted samples, or asked 
salesmen to call. Retailers from all 
over the country responded. 


“More revealing,” says Dan Karsch, 
“were the hundreds of responses from 
consumers, one third of the total. They 
wanted to know what brands carried 
the stays, where both items could be 
bought. 


“It just proves again that New York 
Times readers —consumers and the 
trade — shop the ads in The Times.” 


And because they shop them so thor- 
oughly and buy more of what they 
see advertised in The New York Times, 
advertisers have made The Times first 
in advertising among all New York 
newspapers for 36 years. 


The New Pork Times 


ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT’* 


| volume of his clients’ sales. The fac- 


tor is usually in a better position than 
the manufacturer to do so because of 
the big risk spread. He has a large staff 


| of seasoned credit men, extensive facil- 
| ities and contacts. 


These credit men 
are trained not merely to approve 
credit, but to approve the largest 


| amount the buyer of the merchandise 


can justify. In line with this policy 
the wide-awake factor makes it his 
business to be in constant contact with 
sales management—even to discuss- 
ing individual customers with each 
salesman at client sales meetings. 

The factor may not know how to 
kiln dry lumber, make a mortise and 
tenon or a blind dovetail, or reproduce 
a piece of period furniture. He may 
not know how to design, weave and 
finish a basic textile construction, cut 
it properly or make a garment. He 
may not know a hundred and one 
other things basic to the industries he 
serves. But he does understand the 
fundamental financial and distribution 
problems and can supply practical 
solutions for them. If necessary, the 
factor will go direct to his client’s 
customers to help them clear up 
trouble spots. It is merely putting to 
work the theory that what is good for 
the client is good for the factor. 


Market counselors. Not all com- 
panies factor to get funds: Many have 
all the working capital they need; a 
few have capital assets exceeding those 
of their factor. They turn to a factor 
because they consider his credit and 
collection services and his marketing 
knowledge and counsel indispensable 
to their operations. 

Consider the problem of marketing. 
Because of many variables, marketing 
is not an exact science. Nevertheless, 
facts can help and should be studied 
when contemplating major moves. 

With the other counseling services 
of the factor (production, financial 
programs for enlarging the customer 


group, etc.) marketing can provide 
answers to such questions as: 

Are sales goals realistic? 

Are sales opportunities exploited to 
the fullest extent? : 

Is production planned profitably 
and economically ? 

Are financial requirements properly 
planned to realize these objectives? 

Let’s look at the first two—sales 
goals and sales opportunities—and see 
how marketing information worked 
for a hosiery manufacturer complain- 
ing of lagging sales. 

A compilation of client sales by 
states, checked against the retail buy- 
ing pattern, revealed that the com- 
pany was getting less than its expected 
share of the market in areas which, 
collectively, accounted for 65% of 
total retail purchases. Sales perform- 
ance was above average in the Pacific, 
South Atlantic and East South Cen- 
tral states; only on the West Coast 
was the pattern consistent: There 
sales were three times greater than the 
company’s national average. 

At this point the factor went to 
work. Sales goals, based on what the 
company had demonstrated it could 
do nationally, were established for 
each state. This information made 
clear that national sales should be 
$4,250,000 instead of $3 million! 

This quantitative analysis could not, 
of course, show why sales on the Pa- 
cific Coast were three times the na- 
tional average. ‘The salesman, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, was the 
answer. And he was—but it re- 
quired some on-the-spot digging to 
learn why. 

Whenever this salesman entered a 
department store he made a beeline 
for the hosiery counter: He checked 
on sales since his last visit, noted the 
point-of-purchase display, counter 
stock and stockroom. Armed with 
facts, he went to the buyer—with a 
suggested order which he invariably 
received. 


To keep up with 
Texas’ fastest growing 
metropolitan city, 
advertise in the one 
medium that matches 
its coverage precisely 
with the growing 
Lubbock Market! 


“Lustock VALANCHE -JOURNAL 


IRCULATION 
Represented Nationally by TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE, Inc. 
‘TT zi TSE 


OVER 54 i 
Representing Daily Newspapers Only 
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Result: ‘lhe transmitting of this 
successful technique to other sales- 
men is increasing sales in their areas. 
At the end of the first fiscal year sales 
are expected to reach $5 million! 


How analyses help. Some companies 
may say, “We know our market,” 
when actually they mean, “We know 
our present customers.” One _ in- 
stock house (a manufacturer who 
produces for inventory and fills or- 
ders upon receipt) recognized that 
fast delivery to retailers was an im- 
portant selling point. His error, 
however, was in translating “fast de- 
livery” as nearness to his plant and 
in-stock customers as small retailers 
in medium-size cities. 

Our analysis of his nation-wide sales 
revealed a different picture. In sev- 
eral nearby states, sales performance 
was well below the manufacturer’s 
over-all national average; in areas re- 
mote from the plant the company was 
obtaining its fair share of the mar- 
ket. The analysis also showed better- 
than-average performance in some 
large metropolitan cities. These 
areas had not been considered prime 
sales targets because in-stock houses 
traditionally concentrate on smaller 
stores in small towns and cities. Yet 
our records indicated a change in 
large department-store buying habits 
which were favorable to such manu- 
facturers. The company realigned its 
sales territories and selling effort with 
beneficial results. 

Workload analysis can also help to 
increase sales. Once you know where 
your market is and your customers’ 
buying habits, the market must be 
covered. [hat is where a workload 
analysis comes in. 

Here is what an analysis disclosed 
for one Midwest manufacturer. Ina 
nearby state sales were high—10 
times greater than the company’s na- 
tional average; in another adjoining 
state they were at par. It was simply 
a matter of not enough salesmen in 
the right places. In the first state 
each salesman had approximatély 60 
accounts ; in the other state, about 500 
accounts. In the under-average areas 
each salesman’s workload varied from 
500 to 1.200 stores! The arithmetical 
ratio of workload to sales perform- 
ance was identical in almost every 
instance. ' 

Increasing sales and profits. At this 
point, let’s assume a company needs 
additional working capital to finance 
an expanded sales program. It knows 
its market, customers’ buying habits, 
and the requisite number of salesmen. 
This calls for a determination of the 
relationship among sales goals, present 
manufacturing capacity and the avail- 
ability of funds to finance the sales 
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We Promise You 200 Pages 
Of Business Gift Ideas... 


THE MAGATINE Of MARKETING 


When a Corporation Savy 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1955 + A BILL BYOTHERS PUBLICATION + ONE DOLLAR 


... in SALES MANAGEMENT'S block-buster 
special issue of September 10. 


Over 70% of corporations do 
give business gifts. That’s a dia- 
mond-hard fact. And SALES 
MANAGEMENT’s big, bright 
bonus issue, “When a Corpora- 
tion Says Merry Christmas,” will 
be mailed to your desk or home 
by September 10 — in plenty of 
time to help you find the answer 


ive? 
to these questions .. . what to give? 


to whom? 
when? 
budget? 


source? ,. 


program on a sound basis. 
From the factor to whom he sells 
his receivables the manufacturer gets 
cash as he ships, which is usually 30 
to 60 days in advance of the time he 
ordinarily would receive payment. By 
putting these dollars te work sooner, 
the manufacturer can: 
1. Reinvest them in ages ype 
ing inventory. This can make pos- 
CITY ZONE sible an 0a A in sales of as much 
COVERAGE as 10% to 15% or more, depending 
: upon previous collection gut ince 
¥ Y For example, if the average collection 
1IOUX Cl ' IOWA period is "S days, sales can be in- 
Sioux City A.B.C, ss | zone population creased 12.5% by the immediate avail- 
now 100,121. Co 100%, daily and ability of cash funds. This is based 
Sunday by SIOUX CITY N PAPERS, on the assumption that the available 
Contact Our National Reps. Now funds received in 45 days (12.5% 
of a year) can be reinvested in inven- 
ae tory which can be sold at a profit. 
RIBUNE 2. Use this money to make advanta- 
‘ geous purchases of raw materials. 
3. Earn trade discounts. 
The first step increases sales and 
profits; the other two decrease the 
cost of doing business. 


j Sioux, Uity * 


Rocsetetsieem JOURNAL.T! 


Budgetary and sales controls. 
Establishment of budgetary and sales 
controls is a factoring requirement, 
for once sales goals have been set, the 
factor detects immediately any seri- 
ous deviation from the program. Bud- 
get controls are set up on a monthly 
basis and broken down into weeks. 
This enables the client to make im- 
mediate adjustments in the produc- 
tion program if sales back up. With 
sales controls, every sale made through 
the factor is punched by state and by 
large metropolitan area on an IBM 
card. ‘These are run off semi-annu- 
ally, more often if necessary, to de- 
termine whether a client is taking full 
advantage of the sales opportunities 
the factor has outlined—and to take 


4 a whatever action is necessary. 
Of Di Factoring costs. There are two fac- 


toring charges: (1) The commission 


course , . ‘ : * i charge for service rendered in elimi- 


nating the credit risk, effecting col- 

e _ann lection, keeping customer ledgers and 

| red It ; 4 ; providing advisory services; it varies 
from a fraction of 1% to more than 

Earl J. Gossett, nie 1% of net sales and depends upon the 
President _ : } average size of invoice, length of sell- 
Bell & Gossett Co. ij ing terms, total dollar volume of busi- 
; , ; ness, and type of customers; (2) an 


Here's another of the 284,706* 


corporate officers and titled execu- 
tives who read The Rotarian, 90% 
of whom buy material, equipment, 
supplies or services for their firms. 


#lotarian 


1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
*313,889 average net paid ABC Dec, 1954 


interest charge of 6% annum for 
money used prior to the maturity of 
sales. 

All this may sound like financial 
magic, but put to the test factoring 
has paid off for our clients over a pe- 
riod of years. Further proof: old- 
line factors this year expect to estab- 
lish another all-time high volume of 
business in excess of $3 billion. 

The End 
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“Stock Option and Other Incentives 
Employed by Fifty Corporations” 


(continued from page 38) 


a new pension plan, voted by stock- 
holders at the April 12, 1955 meet- 
ing, but states neither the set-aside 
nor estimated totals for individuals. 
However, an executive whose aver- 
age annual compensation over a 10- 
year period was $100,000, would re- 
ceive an annual pension of $30,000 
for life if he had spent 30 years with 
the company at age 65. 

No options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—Feb. 26, 
1955 proxy notice) 


Bridgeport Brass Co.— Austin R. 
Zender, executive v-p. A director 
since July 1946. Owns 2,400 shares. 
Aggregate remuneration, $67,500. 
Estimated annual retirement benefit, 
$13,379. 

Under company’s stock option plan, 
Zender bought 1,250 shares between 
April 29, 1954 and Jan. 24, 1955 at 
price of $15.25. A later option plan, 
Nov. 22, 1954, allocates 500 addi- 
tional shares over a five-year period, 
at $35.625 per share. 

Quoted Aug. 4+—approx. $41 per 
share. 

(Feb. 31, 1955 year—April 25, 
1955 proxy notice) 


Brown Shoe Co. — A. C. Fleener, 
v-p, Sales. Director since 1947. Owns 
4,550 shares. Aggregate remunera- 
tion, $32,500. Company payment to 
retirement fund last year was $2,228 
aggregate paid into fund to date, 
$15,397, but “amounts ultimately to 
be paid on based in part on future 
earnings of Brown.” 

Under company’s option plan, 
Fleener purchased 2,200 shares at $24 
per share. The market prices when 
options were exercised were $63 and 
$80.25 per share. 

Quoted Aug. 4+—bid $101, asked 
$103.3714 per share. 

(Oct. 31, 1954 year—Dec. 18, 
1954 proxy notice) 


The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
—Herbert W. Suter, v-p. Director. 
Owns 12,704 shares of common. 
Fees, salaries and commissions, $94,- 
752. Estimated annual retirement 
benefit, $14,902. 

From Nov. 4, 1954, for 10 years, 
Suter will receive an additional $6,- 
457 annually from annuities previous- 
ly bought for him by the company. 

No options. 

( Proxy notice of July 28, 1954) 


Chrysler Corp. A. vanderZee, v-p, 
Sales. Director since 1946. Owns 
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2,541 shares. Salaries and fees, $110,- 
400, including stock valued at about 
$16,000. Under resolution of the 
board of directors, Jan. 7, 1954, 
awards from 1953 earnings were 
granted various officers, and vander- 
Zee’s award was $80,000. The first 
instalment, or one-fifth, of the awards 
was paid in shares of the common 
stock, valued for this purpose at 
$69.98 per share. Proxy notice does 
not state the conditions under which 
succeeding instalments of the award 
will be paid. 

Estimated annual benefits on re- 
tirement, $35,790. 

No options. 

Quoted Aug. 4+—Approx. $88 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—May 7, 1955 
proxy notice) 


Cluett, Peabody & Co.—Robert L. 
Palmer, v-p. Director. Owns 2,250 
shares common. Aggregate remunera- 
tion, $51,081, excluding $10,500 
award for 1953 under incentive plan. 
Estimated annual retirement benefit, 
$20,008. 

Company has stock purchase plan, 
under which shares are sold on credit 
at 2% interest. Price not stated. 
During early part of 1954, Palmer 
owed $25,098 on stock options exer- 
cised, but this was paid in full Sep- 
tember 1954. 

Quoted Aug. 4 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—March 1, 
1955 proxy notice) 


approx. $42 per 


Continental Baking Co. — Cedric 
Seaman, v-p, Sales. Director since 
1943. Owns 200 shares common. Ag- 
gregate remuneration, $48,200. Esti- 
mated annual retirement _ benefit 
under new plan, $11,247. 

Under stock option plan, Seaman 
was granted options in 1954 on 4,000 
shares of common at $21.14 per share 
(market price, $22.25). 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $39 per 


share. 


(Dec. 25, 1954 year—Feb. 18, 


1955 proxy notice) 


Corning Glass Works—Charles D. 
La Follette, v-p and treasurer. Direc- 
tor. Owns 5,162, not reflecting 21/, 
for 1 split Jan. 21, 1955. Aggregate 
remuneration, $57,000. Estimated 
annual retirement benefit, $16,954. 

On Dec. 8, 1954, La Follette was 
given an option on 2,000 shares at 
$141.55, exercisable to the extent of 


40% within 18 months, and 20% 
each succeeding year, As a result of 
the split, number of shares increased 
by 214 to 1 ratio, and price recipro- 
cally reduced to $56.60. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $67 per 
share. 

(Jan. 2, 1955 year—April 12, 1955 
proxy notice) 


Coty, Inc.—Jean Despres, execu- 
tive v-p. Director since 1942. Owns 
15,100 shares. Aggregate remunera- 
tion, $45,934. 

The corporation rents from Des- 
pres’ wife, Lilly Dache, premises at 
70 East 56th St. New York, at $25,- 
000 per year, plus payment of all 
taxes and assessments. The lease is 
assigned to a subsidiary, General 
Beauty Products, Inc., to which was 
transferred at cost the good will and 
assets of the Marie Earle and Lucien 
Lelong divisions, and a third division 
was created called the Lilly Dache 
Hair Preparations. Miss Dache is 
president of the subsidiary corpora- 
tion at a salary of $20,000 per year, 
plus an option to buy 20% of the 
presently authorized stock at $100 
per share, with the understanding that 
the option is not exercisable until 
Miss Dache has been in continuous 
employ for five years. 

(June 30, 1954 year—Sept. 28, 
1954 proxy notice) 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. — 
Edward J. Costa, v-p and gsm. Direc- 
tor since 1929. Owns 1,350 shares 
common. Aggregate remuneration, 
$67,751. Estimated annual retire- 
ment benefit, $12,000. 

No options. 

(Nov. 30, 1954, 10K form—April 
7, 1955 proxy notice) 


Drexel Furniture Co. —Burton R. 
Tuxford, v-p, director, Merchandis- 
ing. Director. Owns 7,231. shares 
common. Aggregate remuneration, 
$59,610. Annual set-aside $4,482. Es- 
timated annual retirement benefit, 
$6,480. 

No options. 

(Nov. 30, 1954—10K form) 


Flintkote Co. — (A) Frank H. 
Neher, v-p. Director. Member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Owns 3,100 
shares common. Basic compensation 
and fees, $53,050. Incentive compen- 
sation, $22,300. Retirement benefit 
not estimated. 

Under option agreement has pur- 
chased 3,100 shares at $28.975 per 
share. 

(B) S. H. Ralph, v-p. Director. 
Owns 700 shares common. Basic com- 
pensation and fees, $45,550. Incentive 
compensation, $17,000. Retirement 
benefit not estimated. Bought 700 


ts 


shares under option plan at $28.975 
per share. , 

Quoted Aug. 4+—approx. $41 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—1955 proxy 
notice ) 


Freuhauf Trailer Co. — C. L. 
Schneider, v-p. Aggregate remunera- 
tion, $43,600. 

Between Jan. 1, 1954 and March 
1, 1955, Schneider exercised options 
on 9,600 shares at $25 each, and in 
same period was given option on ad- 
ditional 100 shares at $26.50. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $44 per 
share, 

(Jan. 31, 1955 year—May 5, 1955 
proxy notice) 


General American Transportation 
Co.—Cyrus L. Philipp, v-p, director, 
Sales. Director since 1939. Owns 
6,654 shares common. Aggregate re- 
muneration, $47,500. Estimated an- 
nual retirement benefits, $16,370. 

The company has an option plan 
whereby certain officers were allowed 
to purchase stock at the closing price 
on April 23, 1947, the effective date 
of the plan. No details on names of 
purchasers. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $62 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—March 25, 
1955 proxy notice) 


General Tire & Rubber Co.—L. A. 
McQueen, v-p, Sales. Director since 
1945. Member of Executive Com- 
mittee. Owns 1,306 shares common. 
Aggregate remuneration, $47,500. Es- 
timated annual retirement benefits, 
$6,905. 

Under option plan, McQueen in 
October 1954 and January 1955 ex- 
ercised previously granted options and 
purchased on each occasion 500 shares 
at $29.50 per share, the market prices 
being $37.63 and $48.25 respectively. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $60 per 
share. 

(Nov. 3, 1954 year — March 7, 
1955 proxy notice) 

General Steel Castings Corp. — 
G. Fred Driemeyer, v-p, Sales. Ag- 
gregate direct remuneration, $39,347. 
Set-aside for retirement, $7,705. Es- 
timated annual retirement benefits, 
$12,314. 

No options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954—10K form) 


Gerber Products Co. — Earl L. 
Johnson, v-p, Marketing. Director 
since 1934. Owns 9,800 shares. Ag- 
gregate remuneration, $33,308. Esti- 
mated annual retirement benefits, 
$7,450. 

No options. 

(1955 annual report—March 31, 
1954 10K form—June 28, 1955 proxy 
letter) 
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Hamilton Watch Co. —Lowell F. 
Halligan, v-p, Sales. Director. Owns 
35 shares common, 565 voting trust 
certificates. Aggregate remuneration, 
$43,874. 1954 payment for annuity, 
$5,398. Estimated annua! retirement 
benefits, $10,000. 

Under new 1955 option plan, 
Halligan can buy up to 3,000 shares 
at a price 95% of the market when 
option given. May exercise one-quar- 
ter the first year and remaining quar- 
ters each of three succeeding years. 

Quoted Aug. 4+—approx. $21 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—March 18, 
1955 proxy notice) 


Harris-Seybold Co. — H. A. Por- 
ter, v-p, Director. Owns 7,527 shares. 
Aggregate remuneration, $51,604. 
Set-aside in fiscal year, $6,703. Ag- 
gregate set-aside, $55,794. 

Company has an option plan but it 
was not exercised during the past year. 

Quoted Aug. +—approx. $36 per 
share. 

(June 30, 1954—10K form) 


Inland Steel Co. — Joseph L. 
Block, president. Director since 1930. 
Owns 19,607 shares “plus one-quarter 
contingent interest in trusts holding 
24,700 shares and a contingent interest 
with others in a trust holding 10,000 
shares.””’ Aggregate direct remunera- 
tion, $118,333. Estimated annual re- 
tirement benefits, $52,416. 

Under option plan purchased since 
Jan. 1, 1954, 522 shares at $42.25 per 
share, valued when option exercised 
at $38.703. Under new plan has op- 
tion on 554 shares at 90% of price 
on effective date to be set by board. 

Quoted Aug. +—approx. $78 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year — April 27, 
1955 proxy notice) 


International Paper Co. — Richard 
C. Doane, president (former v-p and 
gsm). Director since 1949. Owns 
1,050 shares common. Aggregate re- 
muneration, $109,472. Estimated an- 
nual retirement benefits, $25,000. 

Under stock option plan, Doane 
in May 1954 was given an option on 
1,102 shares at $64.24 per share.. Pre- 
viously he exercised an earlier option 
on 450 shares at $46.86 per share. 

Quoted Aug. 4+—approx. $106 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year — April 29, 
1955 proxy) 

International Silver Co. — (A) 
Craig D. Munson*, v-p, Sales. Direc- 
tor since 1928. Member of Executive 
Committee. Owns 1,400 shares com- 
mon, 750 shares preferred. Fees, sal- 


* On July 28, Munson was elected 
president of the company. 


aries and commissions, $63,000. Com- 
pany payments 1954 for retirement, 
$5,826. Estimated annual retirement 
benefits, $15,000. 

No options. 

(B) A. L. Zeitung, director, cus- 
tomer relations. Director since 1935. 
Member of Executive Committee. 
Fees, salaries and commissions, $55,- 
000. Estimated annual retirement 
benefits, $11,864. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—March 17, 
1955 proxy notice) 

Jones & Laughlin Co. —A. J. Haz- 
lett, executive v-p. Salaries and fees, 
$90,000. Credit in deferred awards 
fund, $18,625, to be distributed after 
retirement. Pension (contributory 
plan), $11,291; pension (non-con- 
tributory plan), $3,415. 

Since January 1954 options were 
granted to top executives on 18,600 
shares at $27.94, to run for eight 
years. No statement on allotments to 
individuals. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $44 per 
share. 

(1955 proxy notice) 


Lamson & Sessions Co.—R. G. Pat- 
terson, v-p, Sales. Director since 1945. 
Owns 2,213 shares. Aggregate com- 
pensation, $45,540. Retirement plan 
accrual, $6,312. Estimated annual re- 
tirement benefits, $5,418. 

No options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year 
1955 proxy notice) 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. —Fen K. 
Doscher, v-p, Sales. Aggregate re- 
muneration, $51,217. Retirement plan 
annual benefit, $7,084. 

Under option plan purchased 600 
shares at prices ranging from $41.29 
to $45.67 per share during period 
Jan. 1, 1954 to Feb. 28, 1955 with 
market value of $57,000. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $51 per 
share, after 2 for 1 split. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—March 28, 
1955 proxy) 

The Maytag Co. —Roy A. Bradt, 
v-p, Sales. Director. Owns 135 shares 
preferred, 200 shares common. Ag- 
gregate remuneration, including in- 
centive payment, $39,840. Estimated 
annual retirement benefits, $18,618. 

No options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year — March 4, 
1955 proxy notice) 


March 11, 


McKinney Manufacturing Co. — 
H. N. Campbell, v-p, Sales, and Ad- 
vertising Director. Owns preferred 
valued at $36,500 ; common valued at 
$53,750. Aggregate remuneration, 
$31,500. 

No options. 

(June 30, 1954 year—10K form) 


Minute Maid Corp. — A. E. Ste- 
vens, v-p, Director. Owns 2,600 
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shares common. Aggregate remunera- 
tion, $38,094. Set-aside, $3,860. Es- 
timated annual retirement benefits, 
$10,000. 

On Jan. 21, 1955, Stevens exer- 
cised an option to buy 1,800 shares 
at $5.85 when bid price was $11.38. 

Quoted Aug. 4—bid $16, asked 
$17. 

(Oct. 31, 1954 year—10K form) 

Motor Wheel Corp. —C. S. Hol- 
den, v-p, Automotive Sales. Director 
since 1935. Owns 307 shares. Aggre- 
gate remuneration, $66,500. Esti- 
mated annual retirement benefits, 
$18,153. 

No option. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—March 16, 
1955 proxy notice) 

National Cash Register Co.— John 
M. Wilson, v-p, Sales. Director since 
1942. Member of Executive Com- 
mittee. As of Feb. 21, 1955 owned 
26,400 shares. Aggregate remunera- 
tion, $122,000. Trust for employes, 
$3,341, based on dividends from trust 
fund holding company stock. Esti- 
mated annual retirement benefit, 
$8,900. Under terms of employment 
agreements entered into in 1948 with 
S. L. Allyn, president, and Wilson, 
for each 12 months of service there- 
after, they are entitled, upon termi- 
nation of service, to contingent de- 
ferred compensation in the amount of 
$3,000 and $2,000 a year, respective- 
ly, payable for a period of 10 years. 
Under this contract, Wilson as of 
Dec. 31, 1954 had become entitled to 
receive deferred compensation of $14,- 


300 per year for 10 years. (It will 
build up to $20,000 per year.) Under 
the company’s uption plan, Wilson 
purchased between Jan. 1, 1954 and 
Jan. 10, 1955, 5,500 shares at $48.58 
per share. On 2/10/55 the shares were 
split 3 for 1, bringing purchase price 
down to approximately $16.20 per 
share. 

Quoted Aug. 4 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—March 10, 
1955 proxy notice) 

National Gypsum Co. — D. D. 
Crandell, v-p, Sales. Director since 
1948. Owns 3,320 shares common and 
additional 233 with associates. Salary 
and fees, $32,000, share in profits, 
$12,000, accrued for retirement, $2,- 
055. Estimated annual retirement 
benefits, $5,292. 

Under 1952 option plan, Crandell 
in 1954 purchased 520 shares at $18.- 
75 per share, closing price on date 
option exercised being $29.75. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $52 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year — April 26, 
1955 proxy notice) 

National-U. S. Radiator Corp.— 
Carroll M. Baumgardner, senior v-p, 
Sales. Director since 1949. Owns 
9,654 shares. Direct remuneration ex- 
clusive of incentives, $30,000. In- 
centive compensation, $8,000. Esti- 
mated annual retirement benefits, 
$3,480. 

No options. 

(March 31, 1955 year—June 3, 
1955 proxy notice) 


approx. $38 per 


Parke, Davis and Co. — Harry J. 
Loynd, president (formerly  v-p, 
Sales). Director since 1946. Owns 
1,745 shares. Fees, salaries and com- 
missions, $80,000. Estimated annual 
retirement benefits, $10,000. 

Under an option plan adopted in 
1954, Loynd has an option on 5,000 
shares until March 1, 1963 at $29.12 
per share (85% of market price on 
effective date of Oct. 1, 1954). 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $41 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year — April 5, 
1955 proxy notice) 

Perfect Circle Corp.—Donald H. 
‘Teetor, v-p, Sales. Director. Owns 
directly 17,218 shares and beneficial- 
ly 17,569 shares. Aggregate direct re- 
muneration, $35,225. Set-aside, $5,- 
527. Estimated annual retirement 
benefits, $18,668. 

No options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—l10K form) 

Philco Corp.--John M. Otter, ex- 
ecutive v-p. Director. Member of 
Policy Committee. Owns 5,577 
shares. Salary, $44,167. Incentive 
compensation, $29,000. Company 
paid for him $2,345 into a fund in- 
vested in Philco stock, benefits from 
which to be paid on death, if dis- 
abled, or resigns after 10 years. 

Under option plan, can buy 5,608 
shares at $20. After retirement, Otter 
will have over a period of years an 
option on an equal number of shares, 
providing he is available for consulta- 
tion, doesn’t go into a competing bus- 
iness, etc. 
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1955 


DESPITE THE RISE in new orders in June, manufactur- 
ers’ sales in July declined as production was hit by ab- 
senteeism and work disruptions caused by the abnormally 
hot weather. In the steel industry, output was also ham- 


pered by a shortage of scrap iron and the need for main- 
tenance and repairs on productive facilities. The automo- 
tive industry maintained production levels despite rising 
concern over the increase in unsold cars in dealers’ hands. 
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ASSISTANT 
SALES MANAGER 


A fine future —_ 
with leading manufacturer 
of industrial fasteners 


A real opportunity for a man 35 to 
45 who: (1} is: experienced in sales 
operations through industrial supply 
outlets; (2) is an able sales corres- 
pondent; (3) is free to travel out of 
New York headquarters; (4) has some 
knowledge of market survey work. 
Technical background in metalwork- 
ing industry desirable. Salary open. 
Write fully about your background; 
enclose photo. Replies confidential. 
Interview in New York, expenses paid. 


Address Box 3144 


SALES MANAGER 
HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


Recognized manufacturer of 
heavy process equipment in 
Ohio needs qualified Sales Man- 
ager. Must have experience in 
directing sales to process indus- 
tries, preferably paint and/or 
chemicals. Must be capable ad- 
ministrator. Chemistry or chem- 
ical engineering training desir- 
able. Age 3545. Salary and in- 
centive attractive. Your reply 
treated in utmost confidence. 
Box 3142. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


. Over 25 years ge sales and 
sales management in 
building material leduciey. 


. Broad gupotoone in selecting, train- 
ing and directing salesmen. 


. Highly a in establishing 
sound distribution 


. Outstanding sales record. 
Resume submitted upon request. 
Write Box No. 3143. 


Case Histories 


on products in use 
Photographic and reporting 


assignments cove 


sicxtes “Zato- 


throughout 

North and South America 
for as editorial or 
research purposes 
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Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $37 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—April 1, 
1955 proxy notice) 


Procter & Gamble Co. — (A) 
Thomas J. Wood, v-p, Sales. Di- 
rector since 1943. Owns 5,000 shares 
common. Aggregate remuneration, 
$150,000. Set-aside for profit-shar- 
ing trust fund, $26,268 ; accumulated 
during 10 years as participant of 
profit-sharing trust fund, 3,470 
shares. 

The company has a restricted 
stock option plan, at $64.75 per 
share. 

(B) Howard J. Morgens, execu- 
tive v-p (formerly v-p, Advertising). 
Director. Owns 4,798 shares com- 
mon. Remuneration and set-aside for 
profit-sharing identical with Wood. 
Has accumulated 2,054 shares in 10 
years as participant in fund. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $100 per 
share. 

(June 30, 1954 year—Sept. 24, 
1954 proxy notice) 


Rheem Manufacturing Co.—Clif- 
ford V. Coons, v-p, Sales. Director 
since 1950. Owns 403 shares com- 
mon. Direct aggregate remuneration, 
$44,022, including $9,042 bonus 
based on profits. Set-aside deferred 
compensation under incentive plan, 
$5,247; aggregate for years to date, 
$25,937. Average pension not given 
for individuals. 

Options granted in 1954 at ap- 
proximately $32 per share. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $38 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—May 18, 
1955 proxy notice) 


Scott Paper Co.—F. W. Plow- 
man, v-p, Sales. Director since 1943. 
Owns 3,423 shares common. Amount 
of remuneration, $47,882. Paid to 
trustee under retirement plan, $3,- 
192. Estimated annual retirement 
benefits, $17,098. 

No options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—March 25, 
1955 proxy notice) 


Simonds Saw & Steel Co. — Clyde 
N. Mansur, gsm. Director. Owns 
800 shares common. Aggregate re- 
muneration, $61,100. Set-aside, $2,- 
568. Estimated annual retirement 
benefit, $14,269. 

No options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954—10K form) 


Socony-Mobil Oil Co. —(A) A. L. 
Nickerson, now president (formerly 
v-p, Foreign Trade). Director since 
1946. Owns 1,530 shares. Remunera- 
tion (as vice-president), $80,000. 
Paid to trustee under savings plan, 


$2,000. 


{B) Herbert Willetts, v-p, Do- 
mestic Marketing. Director since 
1951. Owns 1,218 shares. Remuner- 
ation, $70,000. Paid *o trustee under 
savings plan, $1,750. 

No options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—March 28, 
1955 proxy notice) 

Swift & Co.—O. E. Jones, exec- 
utive v-p (formerly v-p, Sales). Di- 
rector since 1941. Owns 600 shares 
common. Aggregate remuneration, 
$80,000. Pension on retirement, $12,- 
000 annually. P 

On Feb. 25, 1954 Jones was given 
an option on 1,200 shares at $41.09 
(95% of market price), exercisable 
beginning Feb. 25, 1955 in three 
equal instalments. 

Quoted Aug. 4—-approx. $51 per 
share. 

(Oct. 30, 1954 year — Dec. 27, 
1954 proxy notice) 

Texas Co.—R. L. Saunders, v-p, 
Domestic Sales. Salary, $85,000. Paid 
by company under group life and 
pension plan, $12,923. Paid to trus- 
tee under savings plan, $2,131. From 
Canadian subsidiary, McColl-Fron- 
tenac Oil Co., received $1,729 in di- 
rector’s fees. 

Under 1950 incentive plan, Saun- 
ders has accumulated 700 shares plus 
their accumulated dividends of $16,- 
650, held in trust until retirement or 
death. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $101 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year—March 17, 
1955 proxy notice) 

Union Wire Rope Co. — L. G. 
Schraub, v-p and gsm. Director. 
Owns 15,181 shares. Aggregate re- 
muneration, $53,373. No _ bonuses, 
pensions or options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954—10K form) 

U. S. Gypsum Co.—H. F. Sadler, 
v-p, Sales. Director since 1946. Owns 
170 shares. Aggregate remuneration, 
$75,000. 

Company has option plan, with 
price under formula, but report gives 
no details. 

Quoted Aug. 4—approx. $270 per 
share. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year— April 1, 
1955 proxy notice) 

U. S. Playing Card Co.—(A) AI- 
lison F. Stanley, president (former- 
ly v-p, Sales). Director. Owns 500 
shares. Aggregate remuneration, $55,- 
000. Estimated annual retirement 
benefits, $17,773. 

(B) C. M. Patton, v-p, Domestic 
Dealers. Aggregate remuneration, 
$32,500. Estimated annual retire- 
ment benefits, $8,686. 

No options. 

(Dec. 31, 1954 year— April 8, 
1955 proxy notice) 

The End 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, 
American Airlines, Inc. .....--++-+- 3rd Cover 
Agency: Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. ... 20 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van Riper, 
inc. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
(Class 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
Architectural Record 
Associated Publishers, Inc. : 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Aviation Age . 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 


Booth Michigan Newspapers 

Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 
Buffalo Courier-Express 

Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, Inc. 
Building Supply News 

Agency: Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc. 
Burkhardt Compony 

Agency: E. C. Watkins & Company 


CBS-Radio Network ..... 
CBS-Pacific Radio Network | 
Capper's Farmer 

Agency: The Buchen Company 
Cepper-Harman-Slocum, inc. 

Agency: The Buchen Company 
Cappel, MacDonald & Company 

Agency: Don Kemper Company, Inc. 
Chicago Sun-Times 

Agency: John W. Shaw Advortising, Inc. 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Civil Engineering 

Agency: The McCarty Company 
Sydney Clayton & Associates 
Cleveland Press 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Crossley S-D Surveys 

Agency: Russel! Birdwell & Associates 


Davenport Times 
Agency: The L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 
Dell Publishing Company 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 
Agency: The Buchen Company 
Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 
Doval Sales 
Agency: Fradkin Advertising, Inc 


Elks Magazine 
Agency: The McCarty Company 


F-R Corporation 

Agency: The Wexton Company 
Farm Journal 

Agency: Lewis & Gilman, Inc 
Farmer Stockman 

Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
William Feather & Company 
Federated Publications (Battle Creek 

Enquirer & News) 
Agency: Denman & Baker, Inc 


Robert Gair Company 

Agency: James Thomas Chirurg Company 
Greensboro News & Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Grit Publishing Company 

Agency: Gray & Rogers 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc. ..... 2nd Cover 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 

Hardware & Housewares 
Agency: Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. 

Hile-Domroth, Inc. 

Hinde & Dauch 0 
Agency: Howard Swink Advertising Agency. Inc. 

The Schuyler Hopper Company 


AUGUST I5, 1955 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Indianapolis Ster & Ne 
— Caldwell, toate & Sidener- Van Riper, 


KFMB-TV (San Diego) 
Agency: Patten-Holloway 
Keeney Publishing Company 23 
Agency: W. J. 
Kleen-Stik Products, 
Agency: Burlingame- es Advertising 
Klein Institute eevee 101 
Agency: Philip L. Ross Gompany 


Los Angeles Time 
Agency: Smalley, Levitt & Smith 
Lubbock Avelanche-Journal ......... 
Agency: Randall Ferry Advertising 


McClatchy New: 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
McGraw-Hill Publish Compa’ 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
Mayfair & Lennox Hotels 2 
Agency: H. George Bloch “Advertising Company 
Miami Herald 
Agency: a Dorr Advertising 
Mill & Factor 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 
Milwaukee Journal 
Agency: Klau-Van Pieterson-Duniap & Associates 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany 13, 27 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


National Car Rental System, tnc. 
Agency: Gene Rison a Associates 
New Equipment D 
Agency: Beaumont, Fieller & Sperling, Inc. 
New York Journal American 
Agency: Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, 'nc. 
New York News 4 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc. 
New York Times 
Agency: Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc. 
New Yorker Magazine 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
North American Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: Applegate Advertising Agency 


Daily Oklahoman & Times 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 

Orlando Sentinel & Stor .. 
Agency: Hammond, Inc, 


Penton Publishing Company 

Agency: Beaumont, Heller ‘, Sperling, Inc. 
Philadelphia Bulletin 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Portland Oregonian 

Agency: Cole & Weber 


Railway Express A 
Agency: Benton & vows Inc. 
Reynolds Metals C any 
Agency: Buchanan & Company, Inc. 
Rotarian Magazine 114 
Agency: Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
Inc. 


Sales Management 
San Diego Union Tribune 

Agency: The Barnes Chase Company 
pl eet Snag 
Sioux City Journal & Tribune 
Spttges — Review & Daily 


Agency: Wedesn Agency, inc. 


—s Outdoor Advertising Company, 
114 


Agency: Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
Steel Magozine 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 


Syndreco, | 
Agency: D Ss B—Advertising Agency 


Syracuse New: 
Agency: William 2 Lane Company 


Thomas Pubietinn Sompeny 
Agency: W. N. 
Troy Record bata 


United Air Lines . 

Agency: N. W. nigral & Son, Inc. 
United Van Line: 

Agency: Kelly, Sonrnat ry Kelly, Inc. 
US News & World Report 

Agency: The Caples pany 


WHO (Des Moines) 

Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 
WIR (Detroit) 

Agency: Campbeil- Ewald Company 
WSM (Nashville) .... ‘ 

Agency: Noble-Drury & “Associates 
Wall Street Journal 

Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Inc. 16-17 

Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
Worcester Te Gazette 

Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


* 


SPARKLING * 
i games, * 
OPPORTUNITY 


with one of America’s top echelon de- 
signers and manufacturers of individ- 
ualized emblem jewelry and all forms 
of awards for achievement. List of 
present clients reads like Who's Who 
in industry. Now ready to appoint sales 
representatives in new territories and 
in regions heretofore served direct. 
Sales supported by scheduled national 
advertising. if you have regular contact 
with personnel, sales, or advertising 
departments of industrial or commercial 
establishments, want a profitable, non- 
competitive second line to offer your 
clients, and feel that you can sell incen- 
tive awards, this opportunity may be 
for you. Write, wire, or “phone Gordon 


B. Miller, Jr., 5522 


Gordon Biller o 


809 Walnut Street (5th Floor-South) 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Telephone, PArkway 1-1290. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Victor Hugo could have been tell- 
ing us never to knock a competitor's 
product when he said away back 
there: “Strong and bitter words in- 
dicate a weak cause.” 


The best thing to put aside for 
your old age, it says here, is the 
thought of it. 


Speaking of which, a Beach Prod- 
ucts cocktail-napkin says a man is 
getting old when he inspects the food 
instead of the waitress. 

: 


Orthoepy Dep’t: It took me all 
these years to learn that “mongrel” is 
pronounced ‘‘mungrel.” 


Add Fra Elbertus: Our own Phil 
Salisbury reminds me I overlooked 
the never-resolved controversy over 
who propounded the better-mousetrap 
theory of marketing . . . Elbert Hub- 
bard or Emerson. Better mousetrap 
or not, though, it would need some 
selling behind it. 


ANTARCTICA: 
Byrds. 


Strictly for the 


e 
The father of the bride, according 
to Art Linkletter, figured he wasn’t 
losing a daughter, but gaining a bath- 
room. 
J 


ONION: Tear-jerker.—Beau Beals. 
° 
When the coonskin-cap fever was 
at its height, John O’Hara said a 
member of his family went around 
singing: “Davy, Davy Crew-cut.” 
. 


Russ Simmons, of The Cleveland 
Press, says Shell’s Half Acre is a 
service-station in Loudonville, O. 
Adds that it inspires a variety of 
slogans such as: “No better service 
this side of Shell.’’ Or, as ye ed once 
said: “Shell-bent for election” for a 
car with trigger-torque, which never 
got into print. 

. 


Theme for a refrigerator with new, 
improved interior: “Worth looking 
into.” 


A page in Premium Practice 
caught my eye. It featured a plastic, 
luminous telephone-dial by Emeloid, 
Hillside 5, N. J., with space for a 
sponsor’s ad. A patent, incidentally, 
of a girlhood friend of my wife's, 
Bea Martindale. I suggest a name, 
however obvious: The Martin-Dial. 


People who should know better 
are still calling them “hot-water 
heaters.” 


Irish wit loses none of its savor 
over the years. Father O'Donnell, 
Navy chaplain stationed at. Corpus 
Christi, told me the advice his father 
once gave him: “Never get married 

. and bring your children up the 
same way!” 


Funny Co-incidence Dep’t: “It’s a 
wonder a certain dog-food hasn’t 
cashed-in on a common mispronun- 
ciation of dachshund by asking: ‘Is 
your dog a Dash-Hound?’”” — The 
Scratch-Pad, Oct. 1, 1954. 

“Win a luxurious Lone Star cabin- 
cruiser just for naming these cute 
twin Dash-Hounds.” — Armour’s 
Dash ad, June 19, 1955. 


Amoco Gas has been telling how it 
achieves high octane without using 
lead (as the ethyl fuels do). Don’t 
suppose it could ever be so vulgar as 
to say: “Get the lead out . . . with 
Amoco.” 


When Day Is Done 


In the stained-glass chapel of the 
mind, where we retreat to review the 
deeds of the day, we look for a ray 
of hope streaming through a leaded 
pane ... hope that tomorrow we may 
somehow correct the errors of today. 


Honest introspection is antisepsis 
to the soul, catharsis to the mind. It 
can lead to more fairness in public 
relations, without veering to corny 
sentiment on the one hand or harsh 
reprisal on the other. 


Item: Was I needlessly rough this 
morning when I chewed-out Simpson 
for failing to make his quota? Had 
I forgotten that his wife is in the 
hospital, and strange hands are caring 
for his two kids? Did I put myself in 


his place and make proper allowance 
for the dip in his sales? 


Item: Why did I put Parker on the 
spot by telling him we had “about 
half a man” more than we needed? 
He was sure to feel a sense of in- 
security, which will be reflected in 
his performance. Did it mean that I 
am developing a boss-complex, with 
an urge to needle rather than nur- 
ture? 


When any of my men fails, should 
I not remember that I am part of 
his failure and not just a magistrate 
sitting in judgment? What help had 
I neglected to give him when the 
going was rough? Why was I too 
busy to go along and help close that 


big sale? An ounce of hand-holding 
is worth a pound of second-guessing. 


Should I have torn up that pep- 
letter I sent to the entire staff? 
Wasn’t it full of platitudes which 
will make them snort instead of 
spurt? Had I forgotten the bulletins 
I myself used to get while on the road 

. miles from my family, with no 
familiar voice to ask: “Are you all 
right, Fred?” when I stirred in my 
sleep? 


Tomorrow is another day, as the 
fellow says. I'll try to see all sides of 
a question. I'll try to see the other 
guy’s point-of-view, without putting 
my own out of focus . . . and work 
it out from there! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


"Sure, the demand is there...but it's too costly a market to develop 


right now. We'd need a local warehouse!" 


— 
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"Forget the warehouse. We can make overnight deliveries to 


those cities with American Airlines Airfreight !" 


If the demand exists, so does the market. Distance 
and time are no longer major considerations in the 
determination of new outlets for your product. With 
deliveries in hours by air, new customers can be 
assured of prompt, dependable service without the 
cost of local inventory and warehousing. Airfreight 
rates are surprisingly low...even lower than some 
forms of surface transportation. 


Let an American Airlines' representative snow you how 
the speed and service of airfreight can increase 

sales for your business. With greater coverage, 
capacity and experience than any other air cargo 
carrier, American Airlines is better qualified to 
handle your shipping and solve your distribution prob- 
lems. For information, wire collect to: American 


Airlines, Inc., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
—carries more airfreight 


than any other airline in the world 


What did the ba 


ed bachelor 


learn about women in Chicago? 


Once there was a_ baffled ‘o> 
bachelor who found the female 


- . N ond 
of the species more puzzling & 
than the stock market or even 
the weather. 
This true story about our frus- 


trated friend (whom we shall 

call Henry) has a moral for 

every Tom, Dick and Harry 
uw 


doing business in Chicago. 


Henry owned a company that specialized in cake mix 
—angel food mix and devil’s food mix and all kinds 
of mixes for mere mortals in between. He reasoned 
that the working wife was his best sales prospect. 
She had to cut culinary corners every way she could. 
The best way to reach her 

with advertising was while 

sh2 was in transit, between“ 

work and housework. But 

Henry’s cake mix sales were 


sagging. CE CO CO 


So Henry discussed it with Joe. 


Joe was a space expert with 

the Chicago Tribune—sold 

advertising space, that is. 
He knew a lot about women and was a whiz on where 
to go to find out about the cakes they mix. He 
explained Henry’s predicament to the snoop-and- 
scoop experts in the Tribune’s Research Department 
and they came up with the answers. 


Alas, poor Henry was wrong again. 


The biggest consumer of cake 
mix is the full-time housewife. 
She’s just as anxious to do 
things the easy way as her 
sister who works. She has a 
larger family and many more reasons for baking 
cakes . . . birthday cakes, cakes for P.T.A., bridge 
club . . . and just plain cakes. Henry’s company was 
missing out on this full-time housewife business 


P. S. Always remember... 


because they were concen- 
trating their efforts on the 
wrong girls and in the 
wrong places. 


This true story about Henry demonstrates 
how the Chicago Tribune might be able to 
help you plan your sales efforts to reach the 
right people in the right places. 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. 


It has spent several million dollars to find out what 
kind of people live here, what they do, where they 
shop, what they buy and why. Through the Tribune’s 
research service, you can determine the important 
factors that vitally affect your sales in Chicago. 


Nothing sells the Chicago market like 
the Tribune. 


Chicagoans and residents of the ad- 
jacent 206 Chicagoland counties make 


up a market that spends $17 billion 
= a year. And the best way to sell them 
is through the advertising pages of 
the Tribune. Does advertising in the Tribune pay? 
Just ask folks like Gerber and Amana, Cadillac or 
Sawyer Biscuit Co. 


People may praise the Tribune, 

fuss about it or blast it—but 

reading the Tribune in Chicago is 

just like eating peanuts at the 

circus. Almost everybody does it. 

Everybody feels its impact. Practically 3 out of 4 
families in the Chicago metropolitan area read the 
Tribune—almost half of all the families in 840 mid- 
west towns read it. (Only 12% of the families in 
metropolitan Chicago get the largest national maga- 
zine —and less than 1 out of 10 tunes in on an average 
evening TV program.) 


So if you want to know more about Chicago 
fernmes, cherchez "homme from the Chicago 
Tribune and put him to work finding out. 


bled 


ret cringe ince Chicago Tribune 


If you want to SELL Chicago 4 
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